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Announcement 


Beginning with our first issue in 
January, The United States News 
will appear im a new format—in 
magazine size and on a better qual- 
ity of paper. The contents of The 
United States News will remain the 
same as heretofore. 

We are glad to be able to im- 
prove our publication for the read- 
er’s convenience. 

See Page 5 for details. 


The United States News, 
Washington. 
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Tomorrow 


Change for labor laws. . .Battles 


politics. ..the outlook. 


for Congress. . .war’s seriousness. . . | 


| ABOR LAWS will get Congress’ atten- 
tion early in the new session. 


Revelations of Labor Board strife; of lack 
of standards for administering Labor Rela- 
tions Act; of immense discretion in hands of 
subordinate officials, assure action by Con- 
gress. 

Strong prospect is that Labor Relations 
Act will be amended to create some stand- 
ards to guide an administrative board. 


Strong prospect also is that existing Labor 

Relations Board will be replaced by a new 
and larger Board operating with a more lim- 
ited field of power. 
Efficient enforcement of the Labor Act 
during course of present investigation is un- 
likely. All signs are that the White House 
will go along with any Congress move to 
change administrative personnel but will op- 
pose any weakening of essential protections 
to labor. 

To be expected likewise is greater sym- 


pathy in Congress for some modification of 


the Wage-Hour law. 

Not unlikely is an amendment that will ex- 
empt higher-paid white-collar workers from 
present 42-hour-week limitation. 

* * * 
Congress is set for a session of battles. 


Only most determined White House pres- 
sure can save intact existing Executive 


power to negotiate trade agreements. : 


Present probability is that Congress will 
limit authority of the State Department to 
negotiate lower tariffs free from Senatorial 
scrutiny. 

General White House strategy is this: 

To propose drastic cuts in spending on 
other than national defense—then to let Con- 
gress handle the howls from pressure groups. 

To suggest the desirability of tax increases 
to pay for increased national defense costs— 
then to let Congress try to devise a way to 
tax. | 

To call attention to persisting problems of 
agriculture and industry—then to let Con- 
gress do its own wrestling with the problems. 

Emphasis has shifted from the former 
technique of demanding action of Congress 


‘to a new technique of suggesting that Con- 


gress might want to act. 


Roosevelt definitely is taking a conserva- 
tive tack; is intent upon stressing national 
unity; is keeping New Dealers under wraps. 


* * * 


Seriousness of Europe's war will grow. 
Tendency in United States and in Britain 
is to under-estimate war's effect. 


Actually: Shipping destruction now ap- 
proaches 1 million tons; involves destruction 
not only of ships but of valuable cargoes in 
those ships that must be replaced; will, if 
continued, pose an extremely serious trans- 
port problem. 

Reports here already tell of shortages of 
ships required to move bulk goods, such as 
cotton, 

Recent price rises in tin, rubber, woodpulp, 
soybeans and some other commodities are 
tied to fear of shipping shortages and to 
blockades of normal trade routes. Best ad- 


[Continued on Page 8.] 
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In Sight As the Holiday Trade Mounts 


ees or because. of war’ abroad, the + 


United States is set for the most pros- 
perous, if not the Merriest. Christmas since 
1929. 


As illustrated in the pictogram above, Gov- 
ernment experts foresee about $6.1 billion as 
the total of holiday sales this year. This is an 
increase of 12 per cent over 1938 estimates. 

With adjustments for the 12 per cent lower 
price levels this year than in 1929, this means 
also that holiday shoppers will buy as much or 
more, in terms of goods, as they did in that 


rosiest of years. 


The record holiday trade climaxes a strange 
business year which began under handicap of 
the 1938 recession, and for eight months 
struggled to a slow, moderate upturn. 

In September, the echo of the first German 
bomb exploding on Polish soil roused the coun- 
try into one of the sharpest—and most unex- 
pected—upturns in business history. 


IN THE NATION’S STOCKING 


Immediate results of four months of pound- 
ing business activity are the many presents on 
the country’s Christmas tree this year—pres- 
ents from a country to its citizens. 

Here are a few: 

Industrial production as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index has been 22 per 
cent better on the average this year than dur- 
ing 1938; 

Wages and salaries have increased more 
than 6 per cent; 

There are 1,250,000 more persons at work 
than a year ago; 

Farmer income is up almost $300 million; 

Approximately 430,000 families have moved 


- into new homes and apartments built this year, 


a 29 per cent increase in home construction 
over a year ago; 

Railroad traffic is up 12 per cent over 1938; 
932,000 more persons bought new automo- 
biles in 1939 than in the previous 12 months. 

These figures represent year-end estimates 


based on the bést information available from 
Government and business sources. 


Add to this comforting picture the general 
agreement among economists that 1940, as 
a whole, will be moderately better, and the 
prospect that the coming session of Congress 


is not likely to enact new business reforms or # some new business. 


controls, and the holiday picture is complete. 

Important as are all these factors, all Amer- 
icans will be rejoicing most next Monday over 
the preservation of peace for their country 
despite the spreading conflict in Europe and 
Asia. Over there 15 million men are under 
arms, families are separated, norma] business 
is disrupted, and many peoples are living un- 
der alien rule. 

To this country, war abroad has brought 
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Question of the Week: 


Is Congress of Industry's 
Platform a Sound Basis 


| For Legislation? .......4 | 


It has brought also a 
state of “limited emergency,” giving unde- 
fined powers to the President. It has brought 
sorrowing of millions for their relatives and 
friends abroad who must suffer war conditions. 

Important, too, are the many presents miss- 
ing from the nation’s tree this Christmas. 

Despite increased employment and higher 
wages, the country has not yet solved the 
problem of putting to work its idle manpower. 
Estimates of those now unemployed range 
from 6 million to 9 million. Nor has the coun- 
try solved the problem of caring for these un- 
employed. The Federal Government has at- 
tempted this year to pass back to the States 
some responsibilities for relief. The States in 
turn have attempted to pass this responsibility 
back to the cities. One result is the Cleveland 
relief crisis. | 

Despite important increases in home con- 
struction this year—which in single and two- 
family dwellings equalled 1929—the construc- 
tion industry is far frem prospering. Few in- 
dications are present to show whether the 
Government’s broad anti-trust drive against 
the construction industry will stimulate or de- 
press new building. 


CONTENTIONS THAT ARE RIFE 


Peace between industry and labor has yet to 
be achieved. Strikes this year, although 


fewer in number, involved more workmen and 


lasted longer, on the average, than last year. 

Peace between the Government and the 
private utilities has not been achieved, nor 
have hostilities ceased between the Administra- 
tion and Wall Street banking firms. 

An important part of the United States 
merchant fleet is tied up at port. Its normal 
business with Europe stopped by neutrality, 
new uses have to be found for some 40 ships. 

Export trade in many commodities has been 
disrupted by war. Readjustment is slow. 

Farmers are still producing more than the 
cities can buy at prices which the farmers 
think equitable. 

There are many presents to be wished for, 
but their lack will not stop Americans from 
enjoying this holiday to the hilt. One sure 
indicator is Postmaster General James A. 


Farley’s prediction that postal revenues will 
reach record proportions this week. 


ri Ww 
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The March of the News 


The Bill of Rights . . . Probes of 
Labor Board ... World aid for 
Finns... Sea fight off Uruguay. 


(X= hundred forty-eight years ago last week 

the people of the United States made 
ten additions to their Constitution. Last week 
their descendants were pondering well the Bill 
of Rights. 


That those rights still flourished in America 
was attested by the United States Supreme 
Court. That tribunal held that they protected 
even suspected criminals from the arm of Fed- 
eral law; that Federal officers could not tap 
telephone wires to obtain evidence. 


Less directly but no less significantly a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives was in- 
quiring into the rights of labor unions and em- 
ployers as they are affected by activities of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

That Board was brought into being by Con- 
gress to see that labor could exercise a modern 
right—the right to organize for collective bar- 
gaining. Now Congress is investigating to de- 
termine whether its agency is properly protect- 
ing this liberty. 

Across the sea, in London, the British House 
of Commons also exercised a_ time-honored 
right—the right to criticize its Government. 
Behind closed doors, Members of Parliament 
told the Cabinet what they thought of its or- 
ganization of supplies in war-time. 

More precarious was liberty in Finland. 
While American courts and committees and 
British Commons used words, Finland was bat- 
thng for independence with guns. Finnish 
guns seemed to be speaking effectively, too, 
even though reports to Washington told how 
anti-libertarian Communists had marched 
across the Baltic country’s notthern spaces. 

In the midst of battle Finland also found 
time to pay her war debt installment. As usual 
it was the only one. 

Finland’s plight prompted action short of 
war in many parts of the world. The League 
of Nations in Geneva dropped Soviet Russia 
from its membership rolls. The United States 
loaned $10 million to its sister democracy. 

Of more immediate use, perhaps, was the un- 
expected aid from anti-democratic Italy. Eighty 
Italian bombers flew across Germany to give 
their deadly services to Finnish independence, 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


MOST PROSPEROUS CHRISTMAS 
SINCE ’29 
And just to prove we’re accurate, 
take a look at the article, then glance 
at the Pictogram. See the rise in 
trade, jobs, income, etc. And what 
makes for a merrier holiday, we are at 
peace. Need we remind our readers 
that overseas 15 million men are under 
arms, babies under gas masks? 


SEESAW PRICES: A WAR 
PROBLEM 
What’s back of the recent ups and 
downs of major commodity prices? 
There’s more to it than meets the 
casual eye, more reasons than found in 
the average explanation. This article 
rounds out the facts with pointers. — 


INVESTIGATING NLRB: IS A 
CHANGE NEEDED? » 3 
Weeks ore the House committee 
investigating the NLRB opened up its 
fire we showed what was in the wind. 
This week we take our readers right up 
beside the committee table in the 
Capitol . . . report impartially the 
first sensations of the inquiry. 


QUESTION OF THE WEEK: IS 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRY'S 
PLATFORM SOUND BASIS 
FOR NEW LEGISLATION? ..p.4 

Last week we revealed what 4,000 of 
the nation’s leading industrialists out- 
lined for best interests of consumers, 
labor and eapital. This week we show 
just what legislators think of the pro- 
posals. We asked them. They replied. 


NEWS-LINES 

What you can and cannot do accord- 
ing to latest official rules and regula- 
tions. Commonsensical information 
for every business man... taxpayer. 


THE WAR WEEK: STRATEGY 
ON THE SEA ...... 
Deadly action on the high seas as the 
Union Jack tracks down Nazi raiders. 
Behind it all is a very definite strategy 
and this article comes as close to an 
admiral’s mind as is possible. 


PROBLEM IN POLITICS: 
CHOOSING CONVENTION 


It isn’t that the political master 
minds are coy ... it’s just that they 
are in a quandary ... and for some 


very excellent reasons, as this well- 


rounded article reveals. 


COTTON RELIEF VIA STAMP 
PLAN . 
The food stamp plan is catching hold. 
Now it looks as if it will be extended 
to cotton goods. Here’s the latest in- 
formation and just what it means. 


THE TREND OF, BUSINESS: 
FORECASTS FOR COMING 
YEAR 
Our experts tell us many black marks 
are shortly to be made on tons of white 


paper. Net result: reams of fore- 
casts. We are many jumps ahead of 


the forecasters and report now what 
Washington’s specialists see in 1940. 


THE FINANCE WEEK: CAN 
FEDERAL DEFICIT BE 


Senator Taft says it can. President 
Roosevelt says “show me”. This ar- 


ticle ought to satisfy both sides. 
Streamlined for speedy reading, in- 
terpreted for informed readers. 

And just so as not to forget other 
vital stories, many exclusive, may we 
suggest: 


TO SPEND OR ECONOMIZE? A 
DILEMMA FOR CONGRESS (P. 3); 
THE PRO AND CON OF NATIONAL 
ISSUES (P. 6); THE WASHING- 
TON WEEK (P. 7); A NEW STROKE 
FOR PRIVATE RIGHTS (P. 7); DO 
PATENTS GIVE UNDUE MO. 
NOPOLY? (P. 7); THE WORLD 
WEEK: LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR 
THE AMERICAS? (P. 8); THE WAR 
DEBTS: (P. 8); THE TRADE DRIVE 
TO THE SOUTH (P. 8); GOLDEN 
FIESTA FOR DEMOCRATS (P. 9); 
MENACE OF THE DROUGHT (P. 
11); THE JOBLESS MILLIONS: NA- 
TION’S QUANDARY (P. 11); WHAT 
NEW COURT RULINGS PORTEND 
(P..12); CONGRESS AND BUDGET: 
HOLDING DOWN EXPENSES (P. 13). 


p. 8 
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Hints of a Greater War...A Door Open to More Taxes..: 
Labor's Power Inside NI.RB ... ‘Draft Roosevelt’ Plans 


President is getting very dis- 


couraging reports from returning . 


diplomats. This Government's 
observers find that under-cur- 
rents in Europe and Asia sug- 
gest a war that will spread and 
grow more intense with many 
repercussions on this country. 


Word is that Henry A. Wallace 
will get Armer control over Farm 
Credit Administration opera- 
(ions and will tie this once con- 
servative operation into the gen- 
>ral farm program, using credit 
aS another means of farm relief, 
[dea is spreading in official cir- 
cles that it is a crime for any 
creditor to foreclose on a de- 
taulted mortgage loan. 


x * * 


Real guiding hand back of the 
T'NEC these days is Theodore 
Kreps, economist, who has man- 
aged to bring economic re- 
searches into the limelight. 
TNEC now is quietly planning 
to wind up hearings early in the 
New Year and to bring its views 
into focus with a series of ““mono- 


graphs.” 


+ 


‘Mr. Roosevelt. still is 


Many inside moves are pointing 
toward a “draft-Roosevelt” move- 
ment. Old-line politicians are 
not the only ones active in the 
ranks of the President's party. 
Word quietly is passing that the 
Smith committee investigating 
the Labor Board will reveal that 
a union passed upon the qualif- 
cations of key employes of the 
Board and saw to it that only 
individuals with the “proper at- 
titude” toward labor got jobs. 
x 


open- 
minded on taxes and really has 
no definite views. Recent moves 
primarily are directed at keeping 
the door open to more taxation 
if that proves necessary or if 
Congress is caught in the right 
mood, 
x kt 


High officials here are increas- 
ingly annoyed at efforts of war- 
ring nations to discriminate 
against many American prod- 
ucts and to guide trade away 
from this market because of the 
dificulty of getting dollars. 
Some inside pressure is develop- 


+ 


ing for revision of trade agree- 
ments to offset the effect of now 
depreciated foreign currencies. 


x** 


Uncle Sam is so watchful against 
any possible attempt to damage 
the Panama Canal that, since war 
started, Army and Navy guards 
have been placed on all vessels, 
including those flying the Amer- 
ican flag, which use the passage- 
way. Special telephones extend 
from bridge to engine room, 
with a guard at each receiver to 
prevent any order, authoritative 
or false, which might start the 
propellers and send the ship 


_ crashing into a lock. 


* 


Conferences of the National 
Power Policy Committee with 
utility representatives looking 
toward a “grid” system east of 
the Mississippi River and devel- 
opment of additional generating 
capacity have got exactly no- 
where thus far. Wide differ- 
ences have developed regarding 
Committee estimates of poten- 
tial power deficiencies; the most 


+ 


vigorous protest against Com- 
mittee figures came not from a 
private utility but from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


x * 


Inside sources reveal that, in 
anticipation of the announced 
retirement of Leo T. Crowley 
from the chairmanship of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration at the close of the ap- 
proaching session of Congress, 
an effort will be made to secure 
amendatory legislation increas- 
ing the membership of the Board 
from three to five, with the mem- 
bers appointed on a regional 
basis. This was the original pro- 
posal in 1933. 


x * 


Influential quarters in Washing- 
ton are investigating relations 
between Labor Board member 
Leiserson and the special Smith 
committee which is. investigat- 
ing the Board. Alleged in some 


circles is a close working ar- 


rangement between the commit- 
tee and its witness, but no proof 
has come to light. 


Finland’s Procope. 


Poland’s Potocki 
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WAR WORRY BEHIND THE SEASONAL GAIETY . ; ; 
_ TRADE PACTS AND STRIKES ... THE NEW BUDGET 


Britain’s Lothian 


Germany’s Thomsen 


Diplomats Maneuver More Gracefully Than Soldiers 


—Harris & Ewing 
Russia’s Oumansky 


PAAUNTED by thoughts of war in the world, 
President Roosevelt had to pass a week of 
hilarious, pre-Christmas gaiety. 

A few days ago there was the annual winter 
dinner of the Gridiron Club at the Willard 
Hotel with the Chief Executive sizzling hot on 
the fire of fun. Mr. Roosevelt saw himself 
portrayed as a massive sphinx gazing enigma- 
tically over the desert sands upon which a 
group of assorted Democrats garbed as Be- 
douins debated the third-term issue and ap- 
pealed—without avail—to the Great Stone Face 
for an answer to the question: 

“Is he or ain’t he?” 

On Thursday evening there was the gold- 
braided glory of the annual diplomatic recep- 
tion given by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Although the reception was smaller than usual 
(800 guests instead of 1500) and although the 
eathering broke up much earlier than in past 
years, all realized that they had participated in 
one of the season’s most dramatic events. 

From the moment, 
shortly after 9 o'clock, 
when the Marine Band 
struck up “Hail to the 
Chief” to the last hand- 
shake in the Blue Room, the White House was 
heavy with tension. Envoys from 53 nations— 
several at war, some in danger of being swal- 
lowed up, and at least one no longer on the map 
—milled about the East Room, the Red Room, 
the Blue Room and the State Dining Room, 
nodding frigidly, bowing stiffly and dodging 
considerably. 

In the center of the spotlight were the Fin- 
nish Minister Hjalmar Procope; the Polish 
Ambassador, Count Jerzy Potocki; the Russian 
Ambassador, Constantine Oumansky; the Ger- 
man Charge d’Affaires, Hans Thomsen, and the 


Plenty of Ice 
But No Slips 
For Diplomats 


* British Ambassador, the Marquess of Lothian. 


There was plenty of ice, but nobody slipped. 

But the President's week was not all pomp 
and circumstance, not all music and flowers. 
There was the .relentless, minute-by-minute 
routine, on international and domestic fronts. 

At Tuesday’s press gathering, for example, 
Mr. Roosevelt showed that he was concerned 
with the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
with the Dies Committee, with WPA strikes, 
with relief for Finland, with'the new budget. 

In regard to the trade program, he served no- 
tice on its opponents that he would ask Con- 
gress to extend the law authorizing the treaties. 
In regard to the Dies committee, he said, rather 
dryly, that the action of Representative Martin 
Dies (who had appointed himself a one-man 
subcommittee) in releasing a statement brand- 
ing 13 consumer organizations as “Communist 
transmission belts” spoke for itself. 

In regard to WPA strikes, the President 
stated that workers on relief projects had no 
right to strike against the Federal Government, 
nor to create a disturbance or disrupt the peace. 
They did have a right, he thought, to organize. 
That was a horseback opinion that was just 
common sense. The day before, after a White 
House conference with the Chief Executive, 


+ 
| 


David Lasser, head of the Workers Alliance, | 


announced that his organization would not 
tolerate “the Ohio relief scandal.” 

In regard to relief for Finland, Mr. Roose- 
velt warmly commended the efforts of fhe 
American Red Cross to relieve all war suffer- 
ing in Europe. When questioned about 
Herbert Hoover's one-man drive to aid the 
Finns, the President sidestepped a _ bit, 


_ vaguely remarking he understood Mr. Hoover 
_ and the Red Cross wWére cooperating with each 


other. And as for the new budget, when he 


was informed of an assertion by Senator Taft, 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President, that the budget could be balanced 
within two years, the Chief Executive replied 
tiat he would personally give the Senator a 
prize—a very handsome prize—for a bill of 
particulars on how this might be accomplished. 

Other Executive doings throughout the week 
were the appointment of 12 new rear admirals 
for the Navy (many older officers were passed 
over in order to place young men in key posts); 
a proclamation virtually excluding Mexico 
from benefiting from the reduced tariff on pe- 
troleum products granted under the reciprocal 


_ trade agreement with Venezuela; and the nam- 


ing of Emil Schram, chairman of the RFC, to 
the National Power Policy Committee. 


The most - discussed 
Maybe New Post White House caller of 


For Ambassador the week was Joseph E. 


Davies, American Am- 
bassador to Belgium. 
Day after day, rumors floated along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue that Mr. Davies’ resignation was 
on the President’s desk, that the Chief Execu- 
tive intended to keep the Ambassador in this 
country indefinitely for further consultation on 
European affairs. Finally, Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Wells announced the question 
would be settled next week. 

On Friday, up at Hyde Park, where he spent 
the weekend studying budget and national de- 
fense problems, the President said that he was 
too old to fall for such a question as to whether 
he agreed with Secretary Ickes that Security 
Adminisrator McNutt was unsatisfactory as a 
liberal candidate for the 1940 Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination. Until he was ready to 
speak, no amount of questioning or controversy 
would draw him out on the 1940 campaign. 


Now to Belgium 


J. W. T. DUVEL 


Commodity Exchange Administrator 


investigates 
recent advance and sudden drop in cotton prices 


(See Newsgram Below) 


SEESAW PRICES. 
A WAR PROBLEM 


The age-old pattern of wartime 
. . . dislocation of trade and mar- 


kets and prices . . . Story today’s 
prices tell. 


| er country’s business men again are Waking 
up to the fact that the present world i: a 
changed world. 

After three months of war in Europe it had 
begun to appear that the difference between war 
and peace was slight. And after years of Gov- 
ernment effott to rig the price of some essen- 
tial farm commodities it had seemed that this 
effort must be futile. 

Suddenly, on recent days, prices of vital com- 


modities started to bob up and down in sensa- ° 
_ tional fashion. 


The rubber that determines the price of au- 
tomobile tires, and may influence the price of 
automobiles themselves, skyrocketed. So did the 
price of tin, a commodity that is important in 
the foodstuff industry. Wheat moved across the 
dollar level. Silk—with its effect on the price 
of silk stockings—moved sensationally higher. 
Woodpulp that- enters into the price of the 
Magazine and newspaper tended to zoom in 
price. The apparently uninteresting soybean-— 
actually a commodity with many industrial uses 
—entered on a price flight. Cotton shot higher 
and then dropped precipitately,. 

Business men, amazed, started to look for tha 
cause of this sudden and strange development. 


Sea Warfare Affects 
The Blance of Trade 


It was then that war and government con- 
trol came back into the consciousness of those 
who must run industry. War—for all of its 
Seeming lack of death and destruction—really 
was becoming vital. In war, a million tons of 
shipping already had been destroyed. With that 
shipping went cargoes of rubber and tin and 
cotton and machinery and oil, all to the ocean 
bottom. 

Here would have to be replacements. But be- 
fore replacements came increased ocean freight 
rates that add to cost and before replacements 
came fear on the part of big consumers of es- 
sential commodities that there might be ship- 
ping shortages. 

When to these facets was added the further 
fact that Britian and France clearly indicated 
an intention to raise prices of controlled com- 
modities to get more dollars, there arose a sud- 
den scramble to buy. 

Prices responded. 

Then inside the United States a set of Gov- 
ernment control policies in agricuiture began to 
work. 

Foreigners scrambled to get cotton before the 
Government could finally remove the subsidy it 
provided on exports. Speculators sought both 
cotton and wheat—wheat because of the prospect 
of an unprecedented drought that already has 
cut deeply into the outlook for the 1940 crop. 

Demand for wheat and cotton ran against the 
fact that Government—through its price-fixing 
loans—had much of the surplus tightly held in 
Storage. Thus: even though immense surpluses 
exist those surpluses are not readily available \o 
the market. 

Again, prices responded. 

War and Government controls are two factors 
that business will be forced to watch with i%- 
creased closeness. 


When Ships are Sunk 
Trade Is Crippled 


War, in particular, is a subject of growin: 
seriousness that people both in the United 
States and in Britain are inclined to overlook 
owing to the absence of land fighting. Actualiy, 
from the point of view of business effect on 
this country, developments at sea are of more 
direct importance than developments on land. 

As shipping is destroyed, there is a tendency 
for surplus ships to be attracted to the vital 
trade lanes of the Atlantic and to be withdrawn 
from the longer runs. Already there is reported 
to be a shortage of readily available ships 
move some bulk commodities. 

The reason is that war requires that Britain 
and France hold a large amount of merchant 
shipping at home for transport and supply pur- 
poses in connection with military operations. 
War, too, requires that ships be convoyed at Se4 
and convoy already has doubled running time of 
average voyages. 

Trade and markets and prices will correspond- 
ingly be affected. 

This means a much changed world from the 
days of world peace. ; 
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March of the News 


Continued from page I 


Similar bombers had recently 
ended independence for Ethiopia 
and Albania, and had influenced 
the course of government iin 
Spain. 

Aid for Finland brought for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover 
back into the limelight. It was 
as an administrator of war re- 
lief that Herbert Hoover 
vaulted to political fame, and it 
is as an administrator of Fin- 
nish relief today that he is again 
to the fore. 

This reemergence of Herbert 
Hoover has led observers to scan 
the domestic political scene more 
closely; to remind them that 
Americans are preparing now to 
exercise another right—the right 
to vote. 

In a bid for American votes, 
Ohio’s Senator Taft hinted the 
Federal budget could balance 
within two years. This hint 
drew a challenge from President 
Roosevelt, who offered a hand- 
some reward to anyone who 
would tell him how. 

That war and domestic politics 
are interwined was also made 
clear by the return of Ambassa- 
dors Joseph Kennedy and 
Joseph Davies respectively from 
London and Brussels. Both en- 
voys declared for a third term 
for Roosevelt. 

The Roosevelt administration, 
neanwhile, was examining a new 
international right but recently 
proclaimed. This is the right to 
keep war away from American 
shores. 

Twenty-one American Repub- 
lics insisted they had this right 
shortly after war burst in Eu- 
rope. If so, that right was im- 
pinged off Uruguay’s coast last 
week when three British cruisers 
fought Germany’s “Graf Spee” 
and drove her into harbor. The 
shot-felled vessel was ordered to 


‘leave Montevideo in 72 hours or 


else be interned. 

Results of the battle led 
American naval experts to reap- 
praise United States naval build- 
ing plans. The engegement 
seemed to indicate that control 
of the seas rests with those ships 
which can manuever and fire 
fastest. Such efficiency defi- 
nitely does not rest with such 
huge battleships now building 
in American navy yards. 

Secondary result of the “Graf 
Spee” defeat was a race by Ger- 
man merchantmen to cross the 
Atlantic before British men of 
war could return to their post. 
Out from a Mexican port sailed 

e “Columbus”, laden with oil, 
to run the British blockade. 


is 


Jermsqratzas INVESTIGATING NLRB: IS CHANGE NEEDED 
IN THE LABOR BOARD OR THE LAW IT ADMINISTERS? 


TRICTER court 
quasi-judicial agencies of Gov- 
ernment, as well as amendment of 
the National Labor Reiations Act, is 
being predicted as the ultimate re- 
sult of Congressiona: hearings be- 
gun last week. 


The hearings conducted by a spe- 
cial five-man committee set up by 
the House of Representatives last 
summer, is digging deeply into pri-. 
vate files of the National Labor Re- 


What the Smith Commit- 
tee is finding . . . dissension 
within the Labor Board... 
possible administrative re- 
forms. 


lations Board, airing fully the sharp 
disagreement among Board members 
aS well as hearing complaints from 
AFL union leaders and employers. 
The purpose: to uncover the basis for 


supervision of¢ 


incessant attacks on the Board and | 


changes are needed in the Board or 
the law it administers. 


Court Decisions 


Being Reviewed 


An immediate result is that em- 
ployers are considering action to re- 
open court cases in which Board de- 
cision have been enforced. . Material 
developed at the hearing would 
be the basis for such action. 
Record of the first week’s hearing 

studded with serious charges 


/ against the Board and some of its 


administrative officers. 
clude: 

1, Assumption of discretionary au- 
thority not granted by Congress, 

2. Irregularities In procedure, 

3. Inefficiency and improper han- 


Charges ‘in- 


dling of cases, 


4. Partiality for the CIO and for 


| the industrial form of union organ- 
ization, 


| 


| 


\. Distortion of facts produced at 
hearings and illogical inferences. 
6. Solicitation of charges against 


sentatives Halleck; Smith, Chairman, and Routzohn. 
Representatives Murdock and Healey. 


to right: 


& Ewing 
SERIOUS CHARGES STUDDED THEIR INQUIRY 
House committee investigating NLRB: Left to right, seated: Repre- 


Back row, left 


— 


employers by Board officials and the + characteristic of the Secretary’s of- 


participation of one Board member 


its personnel and to learn whether ‘"™ & boycott campaign against a | 
company not charged with violation 


of the Labor Act. 


the most 
William M. 
on the. three- 


Of these charges, 
portant came from 
Leiserson, newcomer 


im- | 


| 
| 


| gaav Board, and involved Board Sec- | 


retary, Nathan Witt, whose duties 


and authority correspond to those 
. Of a general manager. 


2. Again in a memorandum to the 


Board Chairman—‘“I think you make 


the mistake of acting on incomplete 


information or misinformation sup- 


plied by the Secretary’s office. That 
is what balls up the cases.” Two 
cases “are already in a mess because 
you persist in acting on the advice 
of the Secretary and his amateur 


detectives.” 


On Mr. Witt was placed blame for | 


delay and of 


cases. 

Minutes of official Board meetings 
were read into the record showing 
that twice Mr. Leiserson had moved 
that Mr. Witt be removed from of- 
fice. Basis for these motions was 


improper handling 


seen in several inter-office memo- 


randa taken from Board files. 


1. Referring to one case, Mr. 
Leiserson wrote NLRB Chairman J. 
Warren Madden—‘I do not recall 
agreeing to any such decision as this. 
If I authorized the preparation of 


this majority opinion then the facts 


reported orally were different from 
the facts here reported. I do not 
want to in procedure 


f 


| 


that the Secretary gave us quite* 


inadequate report yesterday of the 
facts in the case. I do not see how 


' any intelligent action could be taken 


on such an oral report.” 


Secretary Upheld 
By Board Majority 


To 
°xDiained: “All this stuff refers al- 
‘ogether to about six people, out of 
a total of 900.” Then he reminded 
the Committee that the other two 
members of the Board feel strongly 
that the secretary is competent. 

Charles Fahy, Board Counsel, at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to introduce 


Mow 


, TO SPEND OR ECONOMIZE? CONGRESS , 
” ON HORNS OF A COMING DILEMMA 


FUNDAMENTAL struggle in em- + lettered identification, they line up + because of disaster, plus benefit pay- 


| phasis is in the making for the 


next session of Congress: a contest 


between international issues and do- 


| searchlights upon all 


Its ramifications will 
with politics casting 


mestic issues. 
be many, 


A fork in the road for the 
coming Congress ... to 
spend or save—and this is 
election year. 


proceedings 


' while hunting for shadows itself. 


Here are some of the important 
Outlines of what to expect in the 


| session to begin Jan. 3: 


1.—Neutrality and national de- 
fense, subjects so intertwined that 
they must be considered as one in 
major aspects. Separated, and with 


| 


all its branches. 
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this way in prospect: 
(a) “Keep out of danger of war” 


tions and blocs. Individual members 
Will propose resolutions denouncing 
or lauding foreign policies, but they 
will make no headway. Republicans 


_ will make an effort to shear Presi- 


dent Roosevelt of emergency powers, 


_not so much because they do not 


| trust him as to make it appear, for 


political purposes, that he and his 
Administration are not trustworthy. 
Efforts may be made to clarify am- 
biguous or weak points in the re- 
cently enaeted neutrality lay. 


(b) No nation can make its voice 


heard for peace, nor assert its nat- 


ural rights convincingly, without a 
horseshoe over the knuckles of each 
fist, a strong Navy for one and a 
modernized and well-equipped Army 
for the other. So additional appro- 


SENATOR CONNALLY 
Old-age ante-upper 


priations are to be proposed for the 


armed services, especially to provide 


additional equipment. 


_ controversy over specific proposals, 
because differences of opinion exist. | 
And (b) will be watched closely to | 


see that nothing suspect gets through 
under the cloak of national defense. 
Already, there are cries arising that 


ments for those who participate in 


_ crop control programs although they 
will be the slogan of all parties, fac- | 


There will be | 


may be utter strangers to public soup 
kitchens. 

The political situation invites 
united action by urban and rural 
members of the House and Senate, 
and competent observers. believe 
such a union will develop. 

Private industry has not absorbed 
the several millions of workers who 
have been dependent in whole or in 
part upon help from a public treas- 
ury. Farm income is tending upward 
but is far from “‘parity’—the relative 
position of farm prices to industrial 
prices prior to the World War. 

Efforts are in the making to pro- 
pose cuts in WPA and in farm benefit 
appropriations. A combination in 
Congress could, and probably will, de- 
feat such an effort. 

In the same connection, there will 
be efforts to hold down appropria- 
tions for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which will face stout 
resistance. 

Efforts will be made, both with 
and without Administration support, 
to expand the Social Security Act to 
include more classes and provide 


larger payments in some cases. Sen- 


ator Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
will propose again his bill to take 
additional Federal funds tor old-age 
assistance. 


The Urge for Economy: 
Factors That Oppose 


All of these factors collide with: 

3. Economy, a policy often preach- 
ed but rarely practiced in a cam- 
paign year. Arm in arm with econ- 
omy there walks that perennial 
ghost, the balanced budget, a first 
cousin of reduced expenditures and 
also of increased taxes. The entire 
family will be present at the next 
session of Congress, for talking pur- 
poses even if not in more serious 


roles. 


up in political considerations, 
partisan and individual, 


the Administration is planning to | 


put something over on the electric 
utilities of the country by way of a 
compulsory “grid” system with a 
dominating Government finger in 
the tangle of wires, in the name of 


national defense. 


2.—Relief, including work-relief fo: 
for the employables who are not em- 
ployed: relief for marginal farmers 


|; and for those temporarily suffering 


The foregoing constitutes the 
framework of the next Congress ses- 
sion. This framework will be bound 
both 
in practi- 
cally all instances. 

Members already are torn between 
a aesire to make a showing of econ- 


omy and a pull, even if unexpressed 


of demands for heavy expenditures 
On the horizon are demands for 
loans for smali business, demands 
for health promotion, postalized life 
insurance, aid for public schools, re- 


duced interest for farm mortgages 


held by the Government. 


given case. 


the Committee, Mr. Leiserson | 


the Board’s authority 


Lloyd Garrison, Dean of Wisconsin 
Law School and first Chairman of 
the Labor Board; by Judge Francis 
Biddle of the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Philadelphia, once a 
Labor Board membker; and Prof. H. 
A. Millis of the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Witt has worked under 
each of these men. 

In support of Mr. Leiserson’s case 
against the Secretary, 
Committee Counsel Edmund M. 
Toland road into the record a tele- 
gram to Board Chairman Madden 
from Elinore M. Herrick, Regional 
Director at New York. The telegram 
protested: 


Board’s Procedure 


Likened to OGPU 


... The method of investigation 
which has been pursued in the New 
York regional office since January 
19 by two agents of the Board. This 
investigation has been corducted be- 
hind locked doors, in secrecy and in 
such a_ thoroughly objectionable 
manner that, far from being con- 
ducive to improved administration, 
the investigation has caused a de- 
plorable slump.in the morale of the 
Board’s largest and most important 
field office. It is the procedure one 
might expect from the OGPU but 
not from fellow administrators of an 
agency of the American Govern- 
ment.” 


On matters other than personnel, 
disagreement between Mr. Leiserson 
and the other two Board members 
to 
determine ‘tite: employes 


for which a union shal] bargain 
Mr. Leiserson contended | 
|; that Congress did not intend to give 


however, ‘ 


: +in Mr. Witt’s support statements by 4 


employe 


EDMUND M. TOLAND 
Into the record a telegram 


told, involve only 5 or 10 per cent of 
cases coming before the Board, There 
is no disagreement among Board 
members on the application of the 
law to employers. 

A confidential Board memorandum 
Was read into the record showing 
one employer, John Boettiger, pub- 


lisher of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 


gencer and son-in-law of President. 
Roosevelt, had protested to a Board 
that he thought “the 


' Board’s order was based upon a dis- 


the Board authority to fix units for | 


bargaining which’ conflict with the 
customs practices of the em- 


ployes in establishing their own 
forms of self-organization. 
Such cases, the Committce was 


tortion of the facts produced at the 
hearing and illogical inferences, that 
he personally resented the decision 
very much and was only complying 
0,2 as not to embarrass the Adminis- 
tration and to. avaid prolonging the 
controversy.” 


‘ 


Last week, also, the Committee laid. 


the foundation for subsequent hear- 
ings into the attitude and conduct 
of Board personnel. In this connec- 


tion many intra-office communica- 


tions were spread across the record 


+ 


* + and witnesses were heard, including: 


1. Memorandum from Frank H. 
Bowan, Board’s regional director at 
Detroit, to the Secretary’s office: 

“IT am enclosing herewith copy of 
a letter sent by our Mr. Anderson to 
the Aronsson Printing Company. 
This is a weak case and we are try- 
ing to break down Aronsson rather 
than go to a hearing.” 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Cited As An Example: 


2. Memorandum from former 
Board Secretary, Benedict Wolf, con- 
cerning the transfer of an examiner 
from Seattle to Los Angeles: “He is 
very frank in his attitude that the 
Board's chief value is in actively 
helping labor organize, rather than 
just to protect their right to organ- 
ize.” Maurice Howard, the exami- 
ner referred to, was promoted from 
$2,600 to $3,500 during the following 
five years. Last spring he was dis- 
missed “for the good of the service” 
after the removal of the Board’s 
Regiona! Director at Los Angeles for 
“personal misconduct.” 


3. Memoranda were produced and 
testimony taken to show that a 
- Board fostered “company union” had 
withdrawn from the AFL and later 
had contributed money to a CIO 
union, 

4. Memoranda were produced and 
testimony taken to show that the 
Board had dismissed “without hear- 
ing” cases brought by the Progres- 
sive Miners Union (AFL), rival of the 
United Mine Workers (CIO). An in- 
ter-office communication from the 
Board's West Virginia Regional 
Director stated: 

“The workers are actually being 
told by the United Mine Workers 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board is pro-CIO, that -the -Board 
will not permit them to join the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers, I may say 


[Continued on Page 11.) 
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The United Si tates News 


Senator Mead 


Democrat, New York; Member, 
Senate Committees on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads,.and on 
Commerce, 


answers: 

HE Congress of American Indus- 

try recognized that “the objective 
hefore us all is the maximum em- 
ployment of the nation’s manpower 
in industry, trade, commerce, and 
agriculture, to the end of gaining 
national strength and security and 
the resultant individual satisfac- 
tions.” It then went on to lay down 


an eight-point program for the at-_ 


tainment of this objective. 


Favors General Adoption 


In this program is contained pro- 
vision for “maintenance by each em- 
ployer of an equitable and fairly ap- 
plied policy of embloyer-employe 
relations” as well as provision for 
“the maintenance of such equitable 
wage rates as will promote increased 
production and employment and a 
higher income to workers.” 


This program, in essence, describes 
a code of conduct for private enter- 
prise in this country. The spirit of 
the code is what appeals to me. I 
like it. 

Here is a new and refreshing view- 
point by business. Here is a demand 
for the functioning of democracy in 
industry. It is to be hoped that the 
spirit of these principles will be gen- 
erally adopted. 


Senator Capper, 


Republican, Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committees on 
Agriculture and Finance, 


answers: . 


HE principles set forth in con- 


siderable detail by the Congress | 


of American Industry, in my opin- 
ion, constitute a sound basis for con- 
sideration of legislation by the com- 
ing session of Congress. 

In the application of these princi- 
ples there may have to be several 
modifications. Example: The dec- 
laration 
United States News of Dec. 11) “re- 
sults must come from intelligent ac- 
tion generally throughout the entire 


includes (col. 4, page 10. 


Ba 


_Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MEAD 


Rep. C. E. Hoffman 


Republican, Michigar; Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 


HE principles adopted by the Con- 
gress of American Industry, as 
published in your issue of December 
11, give a solid foundation for the 
enactment of legislation to promote 
the general welfare of our nation. 


Unless men can profit through 
their labor and activities, there is no 
incentive to build for the future, 
either of themselves or those near 
and dear to them. 
profit motive far too many individ- 


necessities. 

The curse of our present age is 
racketeering.. This is not eonfined 
to any trade, profession or class. The 
prohibition era afforded the great 
modern opportunity. Prior to that, 
those forming monopolies and 
charging excessive prices had prac- 
ticed it. Today, tribute to the 
amount of millions of dollars is 
levied upon and collected from busi- 
ness and employe. Dewey demon- 
strated this in New York. 


“A Solid Foundation” 


Laws making the practice more 


| difficult, protecting not only em- 


range of our national society, under | 


the stimulus of personal responsibil- 
ity and incentive. Such intelligent 
action, within the field of industry, 
requires understanding and a coop- 


—-Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CAPPER 


erative spirit on the part of men who 
invest, men who labor, and men who 
manage.” 


Wider Group Cooperation 


My own reaction is that the co- 
operation herein suggested in prac- 
tice will have to go one step farther, 
and that industry will be forced to 
recognize this sooner or later. The 


cooperation will have to he by finance 


(those who invest), management, 
labor, agriculture and Government. 

I doubt very much if industry, in- 
Side its own ranks, can get neces- 
sary action. 
that manufacturing takes care of 


only 25 per cent of those gainfully | 
The lack of | 
economic balance has come from fol- | 


employed in the nation. 


lowing the theory that industry can 
correlate and integrate the interests 
Of the 100 per cent. 

That is why I believe the coop- 
eration of agriculture must 
Cluded in the production group, and 
that government also must be in- 
Cluded, on behalf of the consumers. 
and also to see that unorganized 
labor and agriculture are included in 
the cooperative effort J believe is eo- 
ing to be necessary. The alternative 
to cooperation is regimentation: .we 
will choose cooperation or regimen- 
tation will be forced upon us. 

If we are to face this problem in 
the light of realities, 't is. either co- 
operation of finance, industry, labor 
and agriculture with government: or 
regimentation of finance, industry, 
labor and agriculture under govern- 
ment. 


ployer and consumer, but employe 
as well, from the coilection of un- 
just and exorbitant fees by labor 
racketeers, are one of the outstand- 
ing needs. Enforcement of our pres- 
ent laws will do mucn to help. 


Again, let me state the platform 


of American Industry is a solid foun- 


dation and clearly, unequivocably, 
states the need and the remedy. 
Congress in January will do well 


| to consider it carefully and act in- 


| 


The Congress points out | 


be in- | 


telligently. 


Rep. C. J. Brown 
Republican, Ohio; Member, House 
Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 


S time goes by it is becoming 
more and more evident to the 
great mass of American people that 
the New Deal program of “Spend 
and Waste” cannot lead us to pros- 
perity, but only into a deeper de- 
pression and sickening disillusion- 
ment. Some definite and positive 
program, such as that adopted by 
the Congress of American Industry, 
must be followed by our Government 
if prosperity is to be restored and 
America is to fulfill its destiny. 
The Congress must take back it- 
self its constitutional power to leg- 


| islate for the American people. The 


American system of free enterprise, 


so badly damaged in the last few 
| years, must be repaired and restored 
' to proper functioning. 


Labor must be given an opportu- 
nity to find employment at a wage 
and under conditions fair and equi- 
table to the employer, the employe, 
and the consumer. Those engaged 
in agriculture must obtain a decent 
return for their efforts without de- 
pendence on governmental doles. 


Retaining Profit System 
The profit motive must be retained 
and ample opportunities given for 
investment private 
With reasonable safety and interest 
return. 

Monopolies must be destroyed and 
resultant savings, with those from 
Increased efficiency and 


people. 


American markets must be pro- 
tected for the benefit of American 
producers, agricultural and indus- 
trial. Safety must be assured 


_ through an adequate national de- 


¢ | 


Without, the | 


uestion the Week 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


. Rep. H. P. Eberharter* 


Democrat, Pennsylvania, Member, 


House Committees on Claims and | 


Public Buildings and Grounds, 
answers: 


say that generally speaking, the 


| principles set. forth by the Congress 
,Of American Industry appear on | 


their face to be sound. 


Rep. M. A. Dunn 


Democrat, Pennsylania; Chairman, | 


House Committee on Census; 


| 
| ESPONDING to your query, I may | 


IS PLATFORM OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRY 


Houses this question: 


When the Congress of American Industry, sponsored by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, adopted a plat- 
form for American industry, it posed numerous questions for 
national legislators. This Declaration of Principles by 4,000 
of the nation’s leading industrialists outlines the stand in- 
dustry would have the country take in the interests of con- 
sumers, labor, management and capital. 


To ascertain the reaction of Congress to this announce- 
ment, The United States News asked the members of both 


+ 


| challenged by 


A SOUND BASIS FOR NEW LEGISLATION? 


*Rep. Charles A. 


Plumley 
Republican, Vermont; Member. 


House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


answers: 


people Know that 

three-hundred-year-old Struc. 
gle to establish a free associatia. 
among men in these United Stat-- 
based on principles of individualism 
and mutual respect, has been an: 
the cntire 
socialist-communist movement 
day. That is 


Our 


A a) 


. a movement base q 
Member, House Committee Do the principles in the platform adopted by the | fundamentally on its denial of the 
on Labor, Congress of American Industry constitute a sound of religion and 

er. truth and morality; having as its 
answers: basis for legislation in the coming session of Con- REP. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


AM in favor of certain sections of | 


the platform but do not agree 
with it in its entirety. 


Rep. Robert F. Rich 


Republican, Pennsylvania; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, - 


answers: 
WISH to state that the principles 
of the platform constitute a sound 


basis for legislation at the coming | 


session of Congress. 

1. Individual initiative should be 
encouraged, not prohibited. 

2. The profit motive is a powerful 


incentive for action, thrift, posses- | 


Sion, or savings, and the greatest 
uals would be content with the bare 


creator of jobs. | 
3. Savings: As I spoke above in 


gress? 


will appear later. 


Answers to this question are printed herewith. 


Others 


a business must be careful that it 
is not selfish. Equal opportunity for 
employer and employe. 

4. To manuiacture the best mer- 
chandise for the least money is the 
greatest business builder of any in- 
dustry. 

do. Research is an important factor 
in the progress of any industry, re- 
gardless of how small. The larger 
the business, the more spent for re- 
search, 

6. The most important factor in a 
successful business is continued, 


happy labor. Therefore, their inter- 


est must be on a common ground 
and their policy should be one of | a crime. 


j 


well-regulated business enterprises 
SO agree, 


7. Equitable wage rates And hours 


of labor should be on the best basis | 


possible for the employe and the 
business. A lot of laws harassing 
business injure labor as much or 
more than they do business. - 


Conclusion: The first step this 


Government should take at this ses- 


sion of Congress, beginning January 
3, 1940, is to economize in Govern- 
ment expenses. We should not 
spend more than we receive. The 
orgy of spending and waste that has 
neen going on in our Government is 


the Government out of business that 
is competing with private initiative 
and capital, 

Third: We should change the 
Wagner Act and the National Labor 
Relations Board at once. Give In- 
dustry and Labor equal opportunities. 


| individual as the basic unit of 


aim the complete destruction of Cap- 
italism on the Marxian theory found 
the Hegelian philesophy ot 
struction that “whatever exists is 
worth destroying”; disregarding the 


curity, it constitutes as deadly 4 
menace to our democratic ideals av 4 
established order as did the Ty 194 


| horse to ancient Troy. 


By so doing we will stop the terri- | 


ble orgy of strikes and radicalism. 


If we do the three things men- 
tioned at once, we will do more to 
reemploy capital and create expan- 
s:on in Industry and Agriculture and 
put more people to work than in any 
other way possible. If we do, I can 
see hope ahead for America. If 
Congress fails, then I see chaos and 
a wrecked nation. 

What road will Congress travel? 
The road to continued freedom and 
independence or the road to collec- 


The Profit Motive 

They (meaning to Include 
deliberately so minded, those who 
think it is smart, and those so dumb 


as not to know they are being yse4 


| as pawns) would nonchalantly wrecy 


| prise, as they have done by + 


what they call the capitalist system 
Ny destroying the profit motive. in 
order to prevent the maintenance of 
individual initiative and free enter- 
fantastical “make work” program; 
and their reckless, wasteful spending 


enterprise | 


lowering | 
costs of production, passed on to the | 


of the taxpayers’ money in an effort 
j 


terms, of possession, in creating jobs | mutual understanding. I am sure all Second: We should at once take tivism and dictatorship? 


[Continued on Page 16.} 


New New ESS0 extra 
It’s PREMIUM in Performance 


| It’s REGULAR in Price! New All-Time High in EXTRA Quality... 
| 


ESSO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WINS NATIONAL AWARD 


NEVER BEFORE GIVEN IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 
SCIENTISTS HONORED FOR SUPER-FUELS 


Essc Laboratories organization has just been given the 1939 
National Award for Chemical Engineering Achievement. 
This is the first time it has ever been given in the oil industry. 
The award was made for Esso’s many advances in developing 
super-fuels for aircraft and other high-powered engines. We 
appreciate this formal recognition of Esso Leadership. 


This: is your lucky day! Let your Esso Dealer for those who want the BEST! 


show you why. ' Ready now—the highest extra quality and extra 
At regular price—new ESSO—a gasoline that performance we have ever offered to the motor- 
act’ ~ meets specifications for premium anti- ing public! 
kn ‘erformance, This new gasoline—the finest ever sold at the 
‘\ asoline so good that—for the first time—we Esso Sign—is designed to assure extra quick starts, 
give to it our “house-name’ — ESSO — reserved extra fast getaway, extra knockless operation. 
Adapted from Fighting Grade Aviation Fuel, 


until now for gasoline selling at premium price! 
New/ ESSO brings quick starting, fast pickup, new ESSO Extra delivers the spectacular power 
found only in such a gasoline. 


smoother operation and a new high in knockless 
power. Yours today at the Esso Sign. Try it! 


_fense, without waste or extrava- STAMBARD COMPANY OF NEW Buy at the Bue Sign! 
eance. UNEXCELLED AT REGULAR PRICE UNEXCELLED AT PREMIUM PRICE 
*Sponsored by Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Above all else, America must be | 
Kept at peace with the world and | 7 
Out of European embroilments | 
Quite a large sized order, but the | Y 0 J T T T F 0 UJ C T S A T T E G 
Way must, can, and I believe, will | 
be found to accomplish these results, | Cont. 19, Esso Ine 
qe 
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December 18, 1939 


The United States News 


January The United States ews becomes 


FASTEST MAGAZINE 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Beginning with the first week in January, The United 
States News will appear in a new dress—in magazine size and 


ona quality_of paper which can Ke preserved. 


For three vears we have been seeking the answer to the 
question often asked by our readers: “Why do you not print 
The United States News in magazine size so it will be more 


convenient for reading and easier to keep at home?” 


We have wanted to publish in magazine size before, but the 
mechanical difficulties prevented it. Magazine printing has 


always been slower-than newspaper printing. and newspaper. 


presses have not been able to use the quality of paper and inks 


now used in most magazines, 


The answer now has come with the development of new 
high-speed magazine presses and fast-drying inks, so that 
we can continue to fo LO press on Saturdays as hereto- 
fore, but we will give you hereafter a first-class magazine on 
vood quality paper with all pages stitched together and with 
heavy paper covers. | 


Better yet. we will be delivering on a faster schedule than 
ever before. We shall be able to explain and interpret the 
news of the Government week—Monday through Friday— 
and mail the issue to reach from Boston to Los Angeles on 


Mondays. 


This makes us the fastest magazine in America devoted 


wholly to National Affairs, because The United States News, 
in order to concentrate on its task, does not deal with sports, 
art, music, theater, science and the other departments of news 


so well covered by the other news magazines, 


We hope you will like the new magazine form and that 
vou will tell your friends about it. Maybe you will want to 
give The United States News as a gift to your business 
associates or family friends, 


The price—for the year 1940 only—is the same as hereto- 
fore in newspaper form. $2 a year, and. in order to introduce 
the new magazine form, we are allowing a special price of $5 
for three annual subscriptions, 


The United States News itself will continue to have the 
same theme and contents as before. We shall be streamlining 
our product for the reader's convenience. We want you to 
write us your impression when you get your first copy. Our 
issue in magazine form ordinarily would be delivered 
ona Monday, but because the first Monday in January hap- 
pens to he New Year's Day, your first copy will be reaching 
you Tuesday. | 


If you want extra subscriptions for your friends, write us at 
once. Use the coupon on this page. You need not send any | 
money how but be sure to send your order at once so we can 
reserve your extra copies. 


a 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2203 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter these subscriptions to The United States News beginning with 
the first issue in January when it appears in its new size. Enclosed is $...... or 


bill me. 


(One subscription for one year $2. Three subscriptions for one year $5.) 


Send to Send to 
Address Address 
City State City State 
Send to From 
Address Address 
State City l State 
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lhe United States News 


Im IN FAVOR Nov 

OF SETTING THE MORE? 

ALARM FORWARD — OR | 
FOUR YEARS 


~ 


AS GETTING UP TIME APPROACHE 


Cartoonist Ray for The Kansas City Star 


HAL, 

> 


a. 


A CONDITION AT HOME THAT. NEEDS ATTENTION 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


+ GENEVA AND 


XPULSION of Soviet Russia from the 4 


League of Nations is viewed by half the com- 
menting newspapers as providing a rallying 
point for world opinion, while the others regard 
it as an ineffective cry of a dying organization. 

The place of the United States in the situa- 
tion is boldly discussed, with the assumption 
that public opinion in this country supports any 
measures that may be adopted for the aid of 
Finland. The extreme position is taken by the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade (Ind.), with the statement 
that “if the nations facing annihilation find a 
way of surrendering enough of their sover- 
eignty to make an effective defense union, they 
may answer the enigma of cooperation.” 

On the other hand, the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News (Dem.), feels that the “collapse of the 
old League convinces many people that coop- 
eration is impossible,” while significance is 
found by the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), in 
“the almost complete Russian indifference to 
world opinion.” 


Optimism marks the statement by the New 


THE SOVIETS + 


r ance of a little nation to the bullying of a 


mighty neighbor is reawakening the world’s 
idealism and setting in motion forces which, 
before they are spent, may radically change the 
whole nature of the war in Europe.” 

“The Stalinists will probably be only glad 
to get out of the corpse house,” thinks the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), while the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), gives force to the 
point that “while the League has in its time 
reached some fantastically low levels, one of 
the lowest is in the current show at Geneva.” 

Deploring the “contemptuous attitude of 
apologists for the Soviet in the United States,” 
the New York Sun (Ind.), declares “it is neither 
perverse nor romantic to prefer the risk of dis- 
aster to a certainty of degradation.” 

In discussing the background of assistance, 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), con- 
cludes that “in a sense, the Allied powers in 
this portentous gamble with fate have decided 
to stake their empires on the world’s sense of 


_ _ decency and fair play, as nothing is to be gained 
York Times (Dem.), that “the successful resist- | 


by temporizing with the Kremlin.” 


LABOR BOARD 
INQUIRY: REACTION 
IN THE PRESS 


of the press believes it is prob- 

able that demand for changes in the Wagner 
Act, governing labor, relations, will be strength- 
ened as a result of the Congressional investiga- 
tion of the Labor Relations Board. 

In the judgment of one-third of the news- 
papers, the investigation has shown chiefly a 
lack of harmony in the Board, but has offered 
no more than an opportunity to frame an ef- 
fective program for labor and industry. 

As the situation is observed by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Dem.), “there is need for orderly 
and carefully impartial methods of procedure.” 
The Sun advises attention to the methods of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, it 
holds, “has achieved the impartiality of the 
courts.” 


Without forming a 
judgment as to what the 


Employment investigation should pro- 
duce, the Pittsburgh 


As Chief Issue (Pa.) Post-Gazette 


(Rep.) concludes that the Congressional com- 
mittee should “determine what effect the Wag- 
‘ner Act has had upon increasing or decreasing 
labor disputes or employment.” 


It appears to the New York Times (Dem.) 
that “the committee has a rare opportunity to 
use its investigation as a basis for framing a 
constructive and balanced program in the broad 
interest of good labor relations and industrial 
recovery.” 


Effects on 


Charges made by Commissioner Leiserson, 
as the first witness called, are declared by the- 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) to have 
the effect of putting Chairman Madden and 
Commissioner Edwin §S. Smith “on the defen- 
sive.’ In view of these charges, the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News (Ind.) asserts that “if the board 
is incapable of judicial procedure, either the 
personnel should be changed or the judicial 
powers should be revoked.” 

“The Wagner Act should be changed,” de- 
clares the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.), while 
the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. 
Rep.), holds that “if the act needs an apology, 
it needs regeneration to make it the product of 
intelligence and fair play.” 


“It is evident,” thinks 
the Washington (D. C.) 
Post (Ind.), “that the 
House body has assumed 
a tremendous responsi- 
bility. The committee's findings will greatly 
strengthen the demand for some action to re- 
form the NLRB.” 


The comment of the New York Herald Trib- 
une (Rep.) is that “it is startling to learn that 
this agency, dedicated to promoting peace in 
industry by way of the Wagner Act, can’t even 
keep peace among its members.” That paper 
contends that ‘the cleavage in the board appears 
to reflect the cleavage between the two labor 
factions and to confirm the belief that this sup- 
posedly quasi-judicial body has become the foot- 
ball of labor politics.” 


More Demand 
For Reforms 


Is, Predicted 


“The general public,” as viewed by the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Ind.), “undoubtedly 
agrees that the time has come to stop lenient 
judgment of the board’s procedure. The ‘sur- 
mise, the ‘guess,’ and the ‘suspicion’ that the 
board has felt free to indulge in, with what it 
interpreted as a warrant from Congress and the 
courts, have proved definite threats to Ameri- 


can industry.” 


ON 


HIS WAY TO THE BOTTOM 


~Cartoontst Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 


ELATIONS 
BOARD 


3 


+ THE RELIEF PROBLEM IN OHIO + 


HE dispute between the Federal Adminis- 
tration and State officials of Ohio, over the 
failure of relief provisions in that State, has 
been settled by measures adopted after nation- 
wide discussion. The system, however, is de- 
clared by the press to lack a means of proper 
adjustment in the future. State leaders have 
the support of about three-fifths of comment- 


believe that critics within the Federal Govern- 
ment gave an accurate analysis of the trouble. 

It is maintained by the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Times-Star (Rep.), that “Ohio has not failed 
to take care of her needy, as charged from the 
White House”, 
of the blame on various cities. 


The Times-Star places part Is Declared 


| 


qualification accused the Ohio State govern- 
ment of playing politics with human distress, 
instead of attempting to cooperate with the 
Governor to find a solution, suggests which side 


played the politics.” 


Recognizing that “the burden of relief in 


_Qhio has been placed entirely upon the cities’, 


: _and that the Legislature “is controlled by mem- 
ing newspapers, while two-fifths of the editors | 


bers from rural sections’, the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution (Dem.), states that “Toledo, de- 


spite her present troubles, is attacking the prob- 


According to the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 


Press (Ind.), the tax on real estate provides 


“the major source of revenue for cities, and | 


the people of these Ohio cities simply went on 
revolt against loading any more taxcs on homes 
and business property”. 


Call is Made The Federal 


lem in systematic, intelligent manner.” 


The’ fact that the “re- 
lief picture changes” is 
pointed out by the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vin- 
dicator (Dem.), and that 
paper explains that “the change is the result, 
in part at least, of measures taken to meet 


Attack on State 


To Be Unjust 


Cleveland’s plight, though it shows the injus- 


_tice of the picture just now being held up to 
_the nation that Ohio as a whole is not taking 


Govern- | 


ment is advised by the. 


For More Aid 


From Nation 


Toledo (Qhio) 

no responsibility’ fer 
those unable to work and hence on direct re- 
lief, it is time that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion began to cut down on some of its waste, 
to the end that it might be able to lend humane 
aid in an emergency”. 

Viewing the controversy from the opposing 
standpoint, the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail 
(Rep.), charges that “the very fact that the 
Federal Government immediately and without 


Blade. 
(Ind.) that “if it feels | 


care of its needy.” 


“What Mr. Roosevelt refuses to admit is that 
his whole relief problem has reached the break- 
ing point in Ohio before it has in any othe: 
State”, thinks the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
(Ind.). 


The Journal concludes as to the difficulties: . 


“Municipal administration and the Legislature 


_are of the opinion that taxpayers need relict 
_ as much as the unemployed and the unemploy- 


ables. This belief places them far in advance 
of a nafional administration which for seven 
years has had no thought either of consumers 
or of taxpayers.” 
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FIREMAN’S AFIRE! 


i 


Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News 


“IS THAT THE WAY-IT WOULD BE DO 


Cartoonist Doyle for the Philadelphia Record ' 
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+ A Letter From the Capital + RIGHTS 


December 16 


( VERSEEN and overheard along the Potomac last week. 
At the glittering, tension-shot diplomatic reception at the 


White House: 


The Soviet Embassy staff moving as one man to the 


end of the State Dining Room and remaining there until the bitter end. 


The Finnish and German delgations standing cheek by jowl with- 


out a‘word of greeting, without a nod of recognition. 


about the denial of Dr. Hans Thomsen, 
the Nazi charge d'affaires, that he had 
stated in a private interview that Rus- 
sia's attempt to conquer Finland was 
merely a step to redeem her own terri- 
tory, and that he had predicted that 


Stalin would move down through Bes-_ 


sarabia to Turkey. . . . Washingtonians 
at the Translux and other movie the- 
atres watching newsreel shots of wars 
and political campaigns, in a casual, un- 
excited manner. 


x * 


Pledge cards, lying around the White 
House press room, backing Vice Presi- 
dent Garner for the 1940 Democratic 
Presidential nomination (“I believe that 


the best interests of the country and my | 


State would be furthered by the nomina. 
tion for President on the Democratic 
ticket of John Nance Garner. 


the State Department staying up all 
hours as every day they put into English 
for President Roosevelt. about 13,000 
foreign words of war and persecution— 
the tongues most often recurring being 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, Dutch, German, Latin, 
sia, Ukrainian, Serbocroatian, 
Slovene, Icelandic, Swedish, Dano-Nor- 
wegian, Rumanian, Hungarian, Finnish, 
Greek and Esperanto. Mr. Roosevelt, 
incidentally, receives about four times 
as many foreign letters as did President 
Hoover, who in turn received twice as 
many as did President Coolidge, 


8 


At the Republican National Commit- 
tee headquarters on Jackson Place: Two 
big bulbs, one red and one green, blink- 
ing in the reception room; the red_one 
blinks every four seconds and the let- 
tering beside it says, “Each time this 
flashes the New Deal spends $1,000”; 
the green one blinks every seven seconds 
and the lettering beside it says, “Each 


time this light flashes the New Deal : 


takes in $1,000.” Above is the question, 
“How long would your household or 


I pledge | 
my sincere efforts in his behalf”)... . | 
Members of the Translating Bureau of | 


Portuguese, | 
Bo- | 
hemian, Bulgarian, Russian, White Rus- | 
Slovak, | 


brated public-health crusader and au- 
thor (“Microbe Hunters”), emerging 
from a luncheon date with President 
Roosevelt pessimistic over the chances 
of enactment by Congress of a large- 
scale national health program next year. 

Almost all Government officials using 
the word “emergency” rather than the 
word “war’’-in so far as the United States 
is concerned. ... Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, in a rare pronouncement 
on public affairs, telling the board of 


| Incorporators of the Red Cross that they 


deserved praise for their prompt re- 
Sponse to the needs of “brave and 


| courageous people who have been so 


brutally attacked” ... Round-faced, red- 
haired William M. Leiserson, the mel- 
low man chosen by President Roosevelt 
to “straighten out’ the National Labor 
Relations Board, firing the opening shot 
in the special House investigation of the 
Board by testifying that the National 


Labor Relations Act is a “good law,” | 


although there are “faults and weak- 
nesses” in its administration. 
kk 


Joseph E. Davies, American Ambas-& 


sador to Belgium, back from abroad to 
report to President Roosevelt and to 
assist the State Department in negoti- 


ating a new trade agreement between | 
the United States and Belgium, telling | 


White House reporters that he un- 


equivocally supports Mr. Roosevelt for | 
a third term, and that it got his goat - 


< 


| all, 


vour business last at this rate?” 

At the Democratic National Commit- 
tee headquarters in the National Press | 
Building: Hung on the wall a framed 
piece of paper, on which is written, 
“Landon will carry only Maine and Ver. 
mont, seven electoral votes—James A. 
Farley.” | 

* | 


~—-Harris & Ewing 
AMBASSADOR DAVIES 
Right shoe... wrong foot 


to hear people on all sides say that the 
President could have a third term if he 
wanted it. “That is putting the shoe 
on the wrong foot,” corrected Mr. Da- 
vies. “It is not a question of the Presi- 
dent’s own wishes.. It is a question of 
keeping this country out of this thing— 
war—when the whole world is on fire.” 


Diplomats in almost every embassy 
and legation, all along Massachusetts 
Avenue and 16th Street, noting that 
the most popular person in Washing. 
ton these days is a tall, handsome indi- 
vidual, Hjalmar Procope, the Minister 
of Finland. . .. Paul de Kruif, the cele- 


— 


, DO PATENTS GIVE 
UNDUE MONOPOLY? 


+ 


+ 


\ MOVE is on foot to loosen one of | 
4 the few monopolies granted by | 
the United States Government—the 
patent monopoly. 

Start of an equity suit last week in 
©nio by the Department of Justice 
Against 12 corporations and 103 in- 
Viduals involving charges of con- 


| pigeonholed. 
of glassware machinery and 


| patent holders to restrict licenses for 
use of a patent. 

The patent drive is now in the 
courtroom stage. Many in Washing- 
ton feel that there is little likelihood 
that it will soon be translated into 
legislation. The subject. is so .con- 
troversial that it is expected pro- 


revision is Senator Borah (Rep.,) of 


Patents and monopolies 


—_—— Proposed revamping of | inventions from the public. 


the present system. edly in the last few years to force li- 


censing after a comparatively brief 
period of exclusive use of patents. 


At hearings before a House subcom- 


Lass containers through patents, is 
aken as the signal. 

Following that, the Department of | 
Justice announced it would seek a | 
ftand jury inquiry in New York into 
pool agreements and patent 
“censing., It is charged that several 
-4rge industries are controlled by one 
“' more companies that have a 
s'ranglehold on patent rights. 


A TNEC Program 
To Help Industry 


Anead is a Government-sponsored 
“rive to smoke out individuals and 
“orporations that are believed to be 
restricting technical advances and 


tion to compulsory licensing came 
pie from the large corporations, as 


expenditures on 
from individuals 


their heavy 
search, but 


hopes with regard to patents. 


Opposition to Change 
In Present Patent Law 


Reflecting this, the Chamber of 
Commerce last week answered the 
Justice Department’s move against 
teas patent-law violators with a report 
“evelopment of new industries by | opposing impairment of the patent 
‘ieir control of patents. | system. The report, which will be 
The move is an outgrowth of tes- | submitted to a referendum of the 
-Mony taken by the Temporary Na- | Chamber’s constituent organizations, 
“ONal Economie Committee regard- . opposes the suggestion that the 
8 economic effects of patents. In | rights of patentees to grant licenses 
“ preiiminary report at the last reg- | be curtailed. Named as the reason is 


Sed session of Congress it made a. the belief that “principles of fair 
; iy suggestions. Several, mostly | competition require that enterprise 
Yall  wecedural changes, became | should have the full benefits of its 
own abilities.” 


+ A broader committee proposal, not 
adopted, was that Congress forbid 


posals at the next session will be | 
Another advocate of patent law 


Idaho, who for years has asked ieg- | 
islation to forbid withholding use of 


Bills have been introduced repeat- | 


mittee on this subject during the | 
Seventy-fifth Congress, the opposi- | 


night have been expected because of | 
re- 
and 
small corporations jealous of their 


NEW STROKE 
FOR PRIVATE 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has once again decided 


that the end does not justify the 


means. 


In two decisions last week the 
high tribunal held that the Federal 


| Communications Act in “broad: and 


A check on over-zealous 
prosecutors.. . . high court 
forbids wire-tapping 


inclusive language” prohibits the 


.interception of telephone or tele- 


graph messages. 
Two years ago, in 
case, the Court 


the Nardone 
ruled that evi- 


dence of interstate communications | 


obtained by tapping wires is inad- 
missible in view of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, that such evi- 
dence runs afoul of constitutional 
guarantees of individual rights. 
Now tne Court has gone further, 
settling the matter once and for 
plugging. up loopholes’ that 
seemed to enable the Government’s 
law-enforcement 
use of wire-tapping 
Special conditions. 


under certain 


Practice Forbidden 
Directly or Indirectly 


In an opinion handed down by 
Justice Frankfurter, the 
specifically forbids the use of évi- 


dence, indirectly, as well as directly, 


resylting from wire-tapping. In 


' other words, the Court holds that 


the rule is not applicable solely to 


| messages but extends also to infor- 
'mation obtained through use of in- 
_tercepted conversations. 
| otherwise, the Justices state, would 
| “largely stultify the policy which 


To decide 


Justice Roberts, 


agencies to make | 


tribunal | 


Clear All Wires 


JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 


No party-line evidence 


' compelled the decision” in the Nar- 
done case. 


And in an opinion delivered by 
the Government's 
contention that Section 605 of the 
Communications Act does 


is overruled. Thus the statute is 


now construed to prohibit the inter- 


ception of all communications. 


These decisions deal a death blow © 


to the practice of securing evidence 
in Federal criminal cases by wire- 
tapping. But they are especially 


significant in that they may bring . 


about the complete abolition of this 
form of espionage in State and local 
law-enforcement agencies .as_ well 


as in Federal organizations. 


In commenting on. last week’s 
wire-tapping decisions, J. Edgar 


Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- | 


reau of Investigation, announced 
that they “will not affect the FBI 


involved—such as kidnaping.” 
Mr. Hoover is still uncertain 


whether he would be justified in 


seeking Congressional legislation to 
exempt “cases where human life is 
involved” from the tribunal’s rul- 
ing. Any latitude given, the FBI 


that ultimately would defeat the 
cecision’s objective. 


not bar | 
interception of intrastate messages | 


Wars 


HAT you as a business man can and cannot do as a result of 
Federal court and administrative decisions during the week. 


YOU CAN establish a loss for in-* 


come tax purposes by © selling 
securities to a corporation owped by 
you and your wife. The Supreme 
Court divided 4 to 4 on this point 
and thereby upheld a Circuit Court 
decision. Further decisions on this 
point can be expected, however. 


YOU CAN avoid an estate tax 
on your large life insurance policy 
if you assign the proceeds irrevoca- 


ire them | 
bly to your heirs and require th ‘that a return of little better than 


to pay the premiums. This ruling 
comes from the United States Court 
of Claims. If you pay premiums, 
however, the same court has held 
that the insurance becomes part of 
your taxable estate. 


YOU CANNOT get lower rates, if 
you are an inland shipper, by agree- 
ing to give all your European busi- 
ness to ocean carriers. The Mari- 
time Commission has stopped ocean 


carriers from granting such reduc- | 
The Commis- | 


tions on these terms. 
sion said ocean shippers were mere- 
ly trying to take business which 
Great Lakes carriers would ordinari- 
ly get in the summer months, 


YOU CAN refuse to hire union 
men without violating the Wagner 
Act, according to the Second Court 
of Appeals. This decision, however, 
doubtless will be reviewed. 


YOU CANNOT insist upon ‘non- 
strike pledges from your employes 


_ before rehiring them after a strike. 
The Labor Board has held this con- | 


stitutes “interference” under the 


Wagner Act. 
YOU CANNOT hire minors be- 


tween the ages of 16 and 18 to serve 
é, _ as truck drivers, or drivers’ helpers, 
except in cases where human life is jr your business. affects interstate 


commerce. 


The Children’s Bureau 
of the Labor Department has ruled 
this work to be too hazardous, under 
the Wage and Hour law. 


YOU CANNOT advertise that you 


finance installment sales at 6 per 
chief believes, might result in abuses | 


cent if interest charges actually 


amount to more. The Federal Trade : 


Commission has ordered automobile 


finance companies to stop using the | 
their | 


6 per cent figure because 
charges are actually nearer 112 per 
cent on a simple interest basis. 


YOU CANNOT any longer expect 
courts to uphold utility company 
claims that rates should be high 
enough to yield 6 per cent or bev- 
ter on property values. The Illi- 
nois Supreme Court recently held 


5 per cent was not confiscatory. 


YOU CANNOT deduct as “business 
expenses’ from your income tax re- 
turn the costs of hiring a nursemaid 
though both you and your wife work. 
The Board of Tax Appeals says such 
expenses are not deductible. 


YOU CANNOT, if you operate a 
correspondence school, imply in ad- 
vertisement that vou can guarantee 
Government jobs for your graduates. 
The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently ordered one such school to 
stop such advertising. 


YOU CAN, at least in Massachu- | 


stand through arrangements with a 
' hotel or railroad station. The Sue 
_preme Judicial Court of that state 
overrides the objection that such 
“monopolies” are unconstitutional 

Class legislation; that therefore the 
law permitting exclusive taxi stands 
'is unconstitutional. This ruling is 
likely to be followed in other juris- 
dictions. 


YOU CAN avoid a Federal Trade 
Commission prosecution under the 
anti-trust law if you acquire the as- 

sets of the company with which you 

wish to merge. The FCC recently 
dismissed a complaint after the. 
'merging company acquired the as- 
sets of its competitor. .« 
The dismissal resulted from @& 

Supreme Court decision which holds 
that the Clayton Act bars a company 
| from acquiring the stock of another 
company, but does not bar acquisle- 
tion of assets. The Commission has 
asked that the Clavton Act be 
amended to plug this loophole. 


YOU CAN use the Robinson-Pate- 
man Act as a defense in a civil suit 
to enforce a contract. In New York a 

' seller’s agent agreed to Split his com- 
mission with a buyer and the buyer 
sued to recover his share of the come 
missions. A New York court said the 
seller could defend himself on the 
ground that the Robinson-Patman 

Act prohibited such agreements, 

therefore the contract was illegal. 
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America’s Number One 
Cigarette... Camels, 
This gay, new Christmas 
package contains4 boxes 
of Camels in the “ flat 
fifty size. Dealers are 
featuring them now. 


A 


Camels 


There’s no finer gift for those who smoke cigarettes than 
Camels. You can be sure your choice is wise—for more 
people enjoy Camels than any other brand. And when 
you give Camels you're giving the milder, cooler smok- * 
ing of Camel’s matchless blend of long-burning costlier 
tobaccos. Dealers are featuring Camels in a choice of 
two attractive gift packages—200 Camels in each. There's 
lots of cheer in smoking Camels—and in giving Camels! 


(Below) All Chrisemas- 
wrapped and ready 
to give — 10 packs 
of 20's’ — 200 mild, 
cool Camels — she 
cigarette for giving! 


Prince Albert 


If he smokes a pipe then he’s bound to appreciate a gift of 
Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco—the largest-selling smok- 
ing tobacco in the world. Prince Albert is the famous 
cooler-smoking pipe tobacco that’s made extra mild and 
extra tasty by special “crimp cut” and “no-bite” treatment. ‘ 
There’s so much pleasure in giving Prince Albert because 
you know your gift will please. So, for pipe-smokers, this 
Christmas, give Prince Albert—the National Joy Smoke! 


SO 


(Below) 
Check the pipe-smokers 
on your list and counton 
Prince Albert — world’s 
most popular smoking 
tobacco. This attractive 
one-pound package of 
cooler-smoking Prince 
Albert is sure to please! 


fts that are sure to please in beautiful Christmas wrappers 


Copyright, 1939, B. J* Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.Q 
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War Weal 


STRATEGY ON THE SEA 
LESSONS OF A BATTLE 


NE OF THE greatest hunts in the 

history of sea warfare is report- 

ed to be in progress in three widely 
separated ocean areas. 

The British navy, apparently re- 


+ 


laxing for a short while its blockade | 


of Germany’s seacoast, is concentrat- 
ing much of its strength on the cap- 
ture or destruction of the three Ger- 
man pocket battleships, pride of the 


The Union Jack on the 
trail of Nazi pocket battle- 
ships . . . new war strategy 
of Britain. 


Nazi fleet, the “Deutschland,” “Ad- 
miral Seheer” and “Admiral Graf 
Spee. ” 

Already the “Graf Spee” has been 
forced into Montevideo harbor, Uru- 
guay, gaping with wounds after a 
running fight with three British 
cruisers that also suffered damage. 


Crackling into Navy Department 
headquarters in Washington from 
the Navy wireless for the informa- 
tion of the Naval Intelligence chief, 
Rear Admiral Ralston S. Holmes, 
come secret reports of this and other 
British fleet operations. 

As far as can be ascertained, these 
secret reports tell how five or more 
British vessels were assigned to track 
down the “Graf Spee”; how an- 
other contingent is trailing the 
“Deutschland” in frigid waters north 
of Petsamo, Finland; how another 
unit of the British fleet is hunting 
for signs of the “Admiral Sclreer” off 
the west coast of Africa. 


The Latest Strategy 


Of British Navy 


A new British naval strategy is de- 
veloping that interests the American 
Navy intensely. | 

Available reports indicate that the 
strategy is this: most powerful seg- 
ments of the British fleet are con- 
centrating on capture of the Ger- 
man pocket battleships, leaving pa- 
trol of the North Sea to a reduced 
complement of war vessels and to 
the Royal Air Force for the time 
being. 

Engaged in battle with the “Graf 
Spee” off Uruguay’s coast were the 
British cruisers “Ajax,” “Achilles” 
and “Exeter.” The “Exeter,” badly 
damaged in the fight, had been based 
on the Falkland Islands and the 


“Achilles” reportedly came into the | 


South Atlantic for the battle from a 
Pacific base via Cape Horn. 


The three cruisers which took up. 
a “death watch” to prevent escape 
of the “Graf Spee” from Montevideo 


were joined by the heavy cruiser | 


“Cumberland,” 10,000 tons 
armed with eight 8-inch guns. Ap- 
parently the Admiralty converged 
these four ships, and several more 
that have not been identified, in 
order to engage the 
pocket battleship. 

Armor of the “Exeter,” “Ajax” 
and “Achilles” is lighter than the 
thick plates of the 10,000 ton Graf 
Spee.” Their speed of about 32 knots 
is greater, however, than the 26 
knots that the German vessel can 
reach. An advantage for the pocket 
battleship is the long range of its 11- 
inch guns, which can outshoot the 
8-inch guns of the “Exeter” by 3,000 
yards and the 6-inch guns of the 
other cruisers by even more. 

The “Deutschland,” sister ship of 
the “Graf Spee,” was recently re- 
sponsible for sinking the armed 
merchantman “Rawalpindi” with 265 
British subjects. British war ves- 
sels have tried several times to make 
contact with it, always without suc- 
cess. The hunt now in progress in 


| —Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR TRUMAN 


Junketed into action 


the icy waters off Petsamo and Mur- 
mansk may provide an encore to the 
full-dress engagement off Montevideo 
last week. 

In the waters. of western Africa 
four British ships disappeared with- 
out a trace last week. The “Admiral 
Scheer,” third of the pocket battle- 
ships, was reported to be raiding in 
that area. The cargo vessels, home- 
ward bound around the Cape of Good 
Hope, may have come afoul of the 
Nazi vessel somewhere between “the 
Roaring Forties” and the equator. At 
any rate, they have not been heard 
from and British warships are re- 


NEW STYLE WAR: 
A TEST IN ARCTIC 


+ 


Russia’s difficulties in thrusting ¢ been employed by the Finns to good | 


galients across frozen Finland are 
stimulating comment in Army cir- 
cles in Washington that mechanized 
warfare may not be the best method 
of advancing over difficult terrain. 


Perhaps such simple equipment as 
stout shoes and a pair of skiis are 
more effective over deep snow than 
the most modern tank, some officers 
believe. 

At great sacrifice, Russian troops 
are making a three-pronged ad- 
vance into Finland. One prong 
lunges down from the north toward 
nickel mines at Salmijaervi. Re- 
treating Finns are firing towns as 
they flee toward the Norwegian bor- 
ders. Quantities of Russian pris- 
oners and equipment, bogged in snow 
drifts, have been seized. 


Soviet Tactics Aim 
At Encircling Finns 


A second advance is aimed at the 
Bothnian Gulf from Suossalmi and 
from Kajaani in central Finland. A 
third Russian attempt is to storm the 
Finnish Mannerheim line by a 
frontal attack on the Karelian Isth- 
mus and at the same time encircle 
its defenders from behind by a 
sweeping movement from Salmi and 
Suojaervi, north of Lake Ladoga. 


Chief tactics of the defenders to 


meet superior Russian forces is to | 


raid Russian flanks. 


For this pur- | 


pose the Finns have detailed fast- | 
‘Moving units, on skiis, to swoop from | 


behind cover and attack the Rus- 
Sians with daggers and light ma- 


chine guns. Russian mechanized | 


equipment has been held up by Fin- 
nish barricades which consist of 
nothing. more than a giant tree 
‘ felled between two rocks. The “In- 


@ian style” raiding technique has | 


advantage in attacking long Rus- 
sian supply lines which wind ex- 
posed and distinct over snow-cOv- 
ered roads and frozen lakes. 

In addition, Finns are using land 
mines in great profusion, which are 
proving to be a serious obstacle for 
Russian mechanized equipment ma- 


' neuvering in unfamiliar territory. 


Snowless Maneuvers 
For American Troops 


The American Army has had little 
experience in snow-covered terrain 
and has not carried wintertime tac- 
tics to a very high point of develop- 
ment. Some experience was gained 
near Archangel, Russia, at the close 
of the World War but no maneuvers 
Since then have featured exercises 
on snowy ground. 

Snow tactics might come into op- 
eration if the U. S. army is ever 
called on to defend Alaska. To date, 
however, this branch of military tac- 
tics has received little attention from 
the American Army. 


Tomorrow 


(Continued From Page 1.) 


vice is not f discount impact upon 
trade and industry of what looks like 
a slow war. 

Political maneuvers will continue 
to grow in number and in interest. 

More and more inside attention is 
devoted to inducing Mr. Roosevelt 
not to announce a desire to sep out 
of office. 

White House will continue to watch 
for openings to take cracks at Repub- 
lican aspirants. 

Republicans in Congress will ma- 


and | 


formidable | 


THE WAR DEBTS” 


FINLAND-THE ONLY ACCOUNT NOT 
IN ARREARS AS OF TODAY. 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


pERRANEAW 


“451,936,495 


soviet 


122,486,130 
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ported to be out gunning for the 
“Admiral Scheer” in that area. 

Meanwhile in the blockade area 
Britain is combating Germany’s 
mine and submarine warfare by 
maintaining a continuous aircraft 
patrol over German seaplane bases 
at Helgoland bight. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain announced the new pa- 
trol strategy December 14 and the 
same day it became known that the 
British admitted losing three planes 
and claimed to have shot down four 
German Messerschmidt fighters in a 
fight over Helgoland. Germany an- 
nounced shooting down six British 
planes over Bremerhaven. 

These reports lead American naval 
experts to believe that Great Brit- 
ain may be substituting aircraft 
squadrons._in part for naval squad- 
rons in blockade duty off the Euro- 
pean coast. 


Plea for Anti-Aircraft 


and Coast Defenses 


To Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri, calling at the White House 
after a junket with colleagues to 
inspect the nations’ defenses, it ap- 
pears that the United States should 
look to its own protection while sea 
battles rage off American coasts. He 
and committee-mates recommend 
strengthened coast and anti-aircraft 
defenses, speed-up in production of 
semi-automatic rifles, greater airport 
and training facilities. 
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UNCLE SAM'S DUE BILLS: 


JUST ‘SCRAPS OF PAPER’? 


HE map on this page cost 13 bil- + up to $2,430,000,000 are small com- 


lion dollars. 

It could never have been drawn if 
the United States had not made 
loans of some ten billion dollars for 
war supplies and food to Europe two 
decades ago; if payments on this 
debt had not collapsed seven years 
ago; if start of another European 
war this year had not made the 
war debts virtually uncollectible, 
with perhaps only one exception. 

December 15, semi-annual due date 
for war debt installments, passed 
quietly last week, reminding’ the 
Treasury that: 

Every nation which borrowed 
money from the United States to 
help win the war or to feed hungry 
populations after the peace is in 
arrears on its debt with the excep- 
tion of Finland. And war between 
Finland and Russia threatens Fin- 
land’s ability to continue paying, 
has already induced the © United 
States to lend Finland $10,000,000 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, more than Finland’s 
entire unpaid balance due the 
United States. 

Amounts overdue, though they add 


pared with the sums due in future 
installments of principal and inter- 
est which the Treasury has little 
hope of receiving. 

Installments which will come due 
next June 15, and thereafter, add 
up to more than 13 billion dollars, 
money which the United States 
loaned to Europe and may never get 
back. 

Most nations—except Russia and 


Armenia—made some payments af- 


ter the World War. When German 
reparations payments broke down in 
1931, President Hoover declared a 
temporary moratorium for the year 
1932 on war debt payments. The 
temporary moratorium in actuality 
has become permanent, 

Since then there have been drib- 
lets for the Treasury—a few token 
amounts, a little interest on account. 
But even token payments have been 
dwindling and this year they evap- 
orated. 

E. F. Bartlet, who is the Treas- 
ury’s Commissioner of Accounts and 
Deposits, remarked last week “We 
don’t look forward to December 15 


| any more.” 


THE TRADE DRIVE TO THE SOUTH: 
COMPLICATIONS MEXICO OFFERS 


HERE is a weak link in the “Good + position that Mexico has every right ¢ did not announce, in making public 


Neighbor” chain of twenty-one 
nations that stretches from Wash- 
ington to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Public officials fear the link will 
grow weaker. It is Mexico. 

At a time when trade and solidar- 
ity is increasing between the United 
States and most of the other na- 
tions of this hemisphere, an oil con- 
troversy-with Mexico is entering its 
most difficult stage. 

War abroad has turned major 
Latin countries, including Mexico, 


Weak . link in “Good 
Neighbor” chain? Diplo- 


matic thunder over Mexico. 


toward the United States to seek 
supplies, markets and credits. Yet 
the Supreme Court of Mexico has 
recently upheld constitutionality of 
the decree which expropriated 
American-owned oil lands in March, 
1938. They are valued at $250,000,- 
000 by the American companies in- 
volved 


The Mexican Stand 


On the Oil Question 


Now that the last legal recourse in 
Mexico has been tried by the. com- 
panies without success, the oil ques- 
tion becomes a problem for the State 
Department. And this means a 
possible diplomatic crisis with Mex- 
ico because President Lazaro Car- 
denas has sini stuck to his 


neuver to pat the on the 
spot. 

Result: Not much is going to be 
accomplished in a legislative way. 

Outlook is for a moderate decline 
in industrial activity during the per- 
iod just ahead. 

FRB adjusted index of industrial 
production, at 128 per cent of the 
1923-25 ‘average in the past week, 
will slip off to an estimated 120 in 
January; may then dip gradually to 
about 110 in April or May. Most of 
the Government's forecasters expect 
this pattern and look for an upturn 


in the second half of 1940. 


to expropriate the oil lands and can 
pay compensation when it is good 
and ready. 

A hint of what United States pol- 
icy may be was given last month by 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, when he declared in a speech 
“confidence is the mother of credit.” 
The implication for Mexico was that 
if American firms are not justly 
treated, Mexico will be excluded from 
credits and concessions granted in 
Latin America by the United States. 

No hint, but a forthright policy 


—narris & Ewing 


SECRETARY HULL 
Challenge, no; compensation, yes 


lamation establishing oil import quo- 
tas under the new Venezuelan trade 
agreement, a proclamation that vir- 
tually excludes Mexican oil from the 
United States. 

The trade pact with Venezuela 
lowers oil duties by 50 per cent, ex- 
tending this reduction to all nations, 
including Mexico, under the most- 
favored-nation policy. The new quo- 
tas, however, are pro-rated on the 
basis of imports during the first ten 
months of 1939. On this basis Vene- 
zuela gets 71.9 per cent, Netherlands 
Indies 20.3 per cent; Colombia, 4.0 
per cent and all other foreign coun- 
tries are allowed 3.8 per cent. Mex- 
ican oil must be content with what 
Share it can get of this 3.8 per cent. 

Of course, the State Department 


the proclamation, that it was aimed 
to put pressure on Mexico to settle 
the oil controversy. That is the 
meaning being read into it, however, 
in Washington where it is well known 
that the British and German block- 
ades are making it harder than ever 
for Mexico to dispose of its ol. 


The Mexican View 


On Compensation 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
does not challenge Mexico’s right to 
take the oil lands. He does insist, 
however, that the American firms be 
given “prompt and effective’ com- 
pensation for any loss they may have 
suffered. 

The Mexican Supreme Court, on 
the other hand, has declared that. 
compensation may be deferred ten 
years; that no compensation need be 
paid the companies for any expec-, 
tation of profits on oil still in the 
ground or for damage _ suffered 
through cancellation of concessions. 


Pending Trade Pacts 
With Other Republics 


Elsewhere in Latin America the 
Good Neighbor policy is making 
quick progress. 

In addition to the trade pact just 
signed with Venezuela, pacts are un- 
der discussion with Argentina, Chile 
and Uruguay. If these pacts are 
Signed, there will be 14 such agree- 
ments between the United States 
and Latin American nations. 

Trade with Latin America has in- 
creased since the start of the Euro- 
pean war. October exports to seven 


leading Latin American markets | 
were $47,017,000, an increase of 28 | 


per cent over September and of 36 
per cent over October, 1938. 
levels for this year were still below 
active 1937 but were still rising. 


Though trade with Latin America 


Trade | 


is improving, tourist travel is declin- | 


ing. Submarines sighted by the Navy 
off the coast of the Americas have 
not encouraged the average tourist 
to take ship to Latin America. Busi- 
ness men, however, are traveling be- 
tween North and South America in 
increased numbers since start of war 
abroad and find the passage quite 
safe, submarines or no submarines. 
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, A LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 
"FOR THE AMERICA’ 


WO unaffiliated Leagues of Na- 

tions—one with hegdquarters in 
Washington and the other in Gene- 
va—are predicted here by informed 
officials. 

Expulsion of Soviet Russia by the 
Geneva League is viewed as the last 
gesture of world importance that 
can be expected soon from the so- 


U. S. and a League of 
Nations “over here”. . . .ex- 
pulsion of the Bear from 
Geneva. . .the why and the 


results. 


ciety of nations founded in 1919 on 
principles laid down by Woodrow 
Wilson. 


It may give way, these predictions 
insist to a strengthened Pan Amer- 
ican Union policing the Western 
Hemisphere and a shrunken Geneva 
League with authority mostly in Eu- 
rope and the British and French Em- 
pires. The Far East would continue 
to be managed by a Japanese rule of 
thumb, unfettered by League restric- 
tions. 

For confirmation, officials point to 
the number of Latin American na- 
tions that are severing connections 
with the League. 

Brazil and Paraguay are already 
out of the League. Chile, Peru and 
Venezuela have filed formal notice of 


‘intention to retire. When the two- 


year notice period expires, they=will 
no longer be League members. Ar- 
gentina, weightiest of the South 
American members, threatened to re- 


—Underwood & Underwood, 
LELAND HARRISON 


He saw a spectacle 


tire if Russia were not expelled. 
Even though Russia has now been 
ejected, Argentina may still retire. 
Uruguay is taking legislative steps 
preparatory to leaving the League. 

Resignation of these nations would 
leave aS members three of the ten 
South American republics, Bolivia, 
Colombia and Ecuador; only one of 
the six Central American republics, 
and Cuba, Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti. 

The feeling in Latin America is 
that consultation among the Amer- 
ican nations is better protection for 
their interests than reliance on a 


+ League in Geneva. 


_Communist government from 


| 
| 


A strong example of this kind of 
consultation is taking place now. 
American nations are examining 
circumstances of a running fight be- 
tween the German pocket battleship 
“Graf Spee” and three British war 
vessels off the coast of Uruguay last 
week. The battie took place inside 
the Pan American safety belt, estab- 
lished last September in Panama, 
within which warring nations are re- 
quested not to commit any hostilj- 
ties. Under study now is a joint pro- 
test by the Americas to Britain and 
Germany against sea battle. 

Expulsion of Russia from the Ge- 
neva League was an easy matter on 
which to secure combined action. 
The Soviet system of government is 
cne which is inimical to every other 
established government that belongs 
to the League. Though several na- 
tions near Russia abstained from the 
voting—China because she receives 
Russian planes, Scandinavian states 
because they fear Russian war 
moves—there were no opponents of 
the expulsion votes. Germany, Italy 
and Japan, the only nations that 
might by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation have taken sides with Rus- 
sia—resigned from the League sev- 
eral years ago. 

The resolution of expulsion, be- 
sides branding Russia as an aggres- 
sor, called on “nonmember states.” 
meaning chiefly the United States. to 
join League members in supplying 
aid to Finland. The prospect is, how- 
ever, that United States action in aid 
of Finland will continue to be inde- 
pendent. The Export-Import Bank 
loan of $10,000,000 and relief activi- 


ties under the sponsorship of former ‘ 


President Herbert Hoover are under- 
taken independently. Other Ameri- 
can aid for Finland may follow, but 
the prevailing opinion is that this 
country will not formally join any 
League of Nations move to penalize 
Russia. The same results can be 
achieved independently. 


Britain and France 


Predominant in League 


The tendency of the League to be- 
come a spokesman for Great Britain 
and France is seen in the Council 
vote to expel Russia. Of the seven 
nations voting for expulsion, only 
two—Bolivia and the Dominican Re- 
public—are not dependent neighbors 
or members of the British Empire or 
France. 

These were: Belgium, Britain, 
Egypt, France and South Africa. Chi- 
na, Finland, Greece and Yugoslavia 
abstained because of indebtedness to 
Russia in China’s case and fear of 
Russia in the remaining instances. 
Iran was not even present. It bor- 
ders on Russia in the dangerous Mid- 
dle East. Russia, of course, did not 
vote and Peru was absent because it 
has already filed intention to quit 
the League. 


American Minister to Switzerland 
Leland Harrison, who acted as ob- 
server at Geneva last week for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, saw the spectacle of 
the League taking action against one 
aggressor, Russia, but ignoring an- 
other, Germany. 

Latin American nations and key 
makers of foreign policy in the Unit- 
ed States have watched the League 


_ Of Nations in the last seven years in 


impotent protests against aggressive 
actions of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Success of the League in expelling 4 
its 


| midst has not changed the opinion 


of the League current in high quar- 
ters on this side of the Atlantic. 


A SHRINKING FIELD 
FOR TRADE PACTS 


SCARCITY of countries that make 


& likely prospects for reciprocal 
irade agreements is developing in 
the wake of a pledge by President 
Roosevelt to seek renewal by Con- 
gress of his authority to sign .these 
pacts. 
executive agreements 
raising tariffs as much as 50 per cent 
expires next June. 

At a press conference last week 
the President declared that the Ad- 
ministration had been highly suc- 
cessful in signing trade pacts so far 
and that there still remained many 


His authority to negotiate | 
lowering ofr | 


countries to sign pacts with. This | 


statement presaged a fight next ses- 
sion of Congress at which. the Ad- 
ministration’s standard bearer likely 
will be Henry F. Grady, Assistant 
Secretary of State. Opposing the 
White House viewpoint on the Senate 
floor will be Minority Leader Charles 
L. McNary, of Oregon. 

Now that the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has, at its recent convention, 
voted a qualified support for the 
White House trade program, Admin- 


| istration forces feel somewhat en- 


couraged. But they do not forget 
that the Farm Bureau’s support was 
heavily hedged and that localized 
opposition to trade pacts exists in 
widely scattered farm areas. 

Even as Presidential enthusiasm 
for extending the recipocal trade 
program grew, the number of coun- 
tries that may still be signed shrank. 

Agreements are now under discus- 
sion with Argentina, Chile and Uru- 
quay. A few other Latin American 
nations remain as likely prospects. 
But outside of Latin America there 
is little room left for reciprocal 
pacts. In Europe, war restrictions 
are robbing trade pacts with Francé 
and Britain of all meaning. Pacts 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
nothing more than scrapbook me- 
mentoes now. In Africa and Asia 
trade restrictions continue to tighten, 
making the free and easy system of 
trade pacts unwelcome. 

Forecast by some experts is a Pan 
American system of lower tariff bar- 
riers based on trade pacts and, else- 
where, continuation of more rigid 
trade controls. 


wW 
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December 18, 1939 


The United States News 


Yeas aad Mays” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have 
only initials used, should be so 
marked. 


A* the stream of letters flows in from | 


readers it is notable how diverse are 
the issues that appear closest to their 
ynterests. The war in Europe, as might 
pe expected, engages the attention of 
many but the issues at home seem to 
joom ever larger in, the consciousness of 
readers. 

A composite issue, the possibility of 
a United States of Europe, engages the 
uttention of F. Graham Tollitt, Los An- 
geles, Calif., who thinks people are wast- 
ing breath in talking, about a European 
Federation of Nations. He writes: 

“It would seem to me that the prin- 
cipal stumbling block to any progress 
for peace among nations is the con- 
fusion of tongues. Until the teaching of 
on artificial language, such as Espe- 
ranto or Rio, is made compulsory in all 
schools, in all nations the world over, 
1 do not believe that we shall accomplish 
enything.” 


The A. M. A. Program 

On the home front, Dr. Herbert B. 
Wentz, of Elkins, Ark., challenges the 
right of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to speak for American doctors in 


general in opposing a Federal Health © 


Program. 

“There are approximately 163,000 phy- 
sicians within the United States,” he 
points out. “Of these, there are those 
whose incomes are so large that they 
are able to take a week off to attend, 
with 9,999 others, the annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association. This 
organization’s officers are selected by a 
nominating committee whose members 
are selected by the ring that controls the 
Association and pretends to voice the 
sentiments of the 153,000 doctors who 
are unable to attend.” 

Dr. Wentz says that State medicine 


hasalreddy existed fora long time 


the army. “Infirmaries similar to those 
functioning in the army could be set up 
at strategic points over the United 
States. They could be put under the 


prospect with bankers and politicians ot 


ministrations of volunteer physicians who | 


would receive a salary for their services. | ot 
_ opposition of Mr. Jesse H. Jones no ap- 


The infirmaries would be open day and 
right to administer first aid, to do 
minor surgery and to care for ambula- 
tory emergencies.” 

Uniformity, Dr. Wentz concludes, re- 
quires 
proposal, 


xr 


Spending Extolled 

George B. Johnson, Port Hope, Mich., 
has little patience with those who de- 
plore the country’s mounting national 
cebt. “The purpose of the national debt 
is to provide investment for the surplus 
savings of the people and return this 
{dle money into circulation. We should 


_ plications were approved. 


Federal administration of his | 


regulate the amount of the debt ac- | 
cording to the amount of surplus Sav- | 


ings.” 

Mr. Johnson that 
shows that the increase in national in- 
come resulting from governmental ex- 
penditures of these borrowings “will be 
more than the increase in the national 
debt. As a nation, the more we spend 
the more income we have. The more we 
save the less income we have. The 
more debts we have the more money 


experience | 


there is in circulation and the more | 


business and employment and income 
we have.” 


tet 
War Profits | 


The embarrassment of war profits t 
American consciences moves H. N., Wil- 
mington, Del., to suggest that “all the 
}rofits derived from strictly war materi- 


als be freely turned over to such an | 


organization as the Red Cross for the 
rchabilitation of the war victims. If the 
recipients of such profits refuse to turn 
them over voluntarily. I think other 
methods available shall be employed to 
accomplish it.” 

That judges give too much attention 
to the results which a law has in effect- 
ing or promoting a political policy or 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ objective is the contention of J. G. N., of 


Norfolk, Va., who writes: 

“I can see no real fundamental differ - 
ence in the legal effect of an action in 
restraint of trade or commerce. whether 
it be committed bv a labor union, which 
consists of men and women attempting 
to force an issue for their own gain. or 
the same class of people (there being 
no class distinction under the Constitu- 
tion), acting in a different capacity, 
namely, stockholders of a corporation 


and/or so-called white-collared business | 
' men and women.” 


Profiteering in 1863 


Charles L, Paige, Redding, Cal., sub- | 


mits a bit of historical evidence de- 
Signed to show that business profiteers 
materially changed the course of the 
War Between the States. “I have a let- 
ter written in 1863 by a staff member 


& Co.,” he informs us, “from the camp 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., just before the 
Battle of Fort Donelsun. 
the 20th Illinois Regiment was annoyed 
by the price of whiskey having been 


South it could be had for 25 cents Con- 
federate currency. Lincoln, Grant, Sher- 
man & Co. at once obliterated Fort Do- 
nelson and left there for Vicksburg, At- 
lanta, Appomattox and points south.” Mr. 
Paige concludes that “if business de- 


tested war in 1863-64-35 it seems to have | 


hurried to get it over with.” 


Needs of Small Business 


Speaking of business, Dr. G. W. Pat- 
terson, Tucson, Ariz., finds much to 
quarrel with in the addiess of Mr. Emil 
Schram, chairman of the RFC, recently 
published in The United States News. 
What the RFC needs, in the opinion of 


Dr. Patterson, is a more liberal program 


to aid small business. 

“For more than two years,” he states. 
“I have been interested in the prospect 
of a plan to make loans to small busi- 
ness. That long ago £ discussed this 


this state and they positively assured 
me that RFC was making no loans to 
small business, although their power to 
do so was ample. 

“The idea I got was that due to the 


I also seem 
to recall that when some legislation to 
liberalize such loans was before Con- 
gress, Mr. Jones rushed in with a bill of 
his own which, being accepted, was so 
manipulated as to stymie all efforts to 
put through such loans.” 


x* * 
Lot of the Pacifist 


The lot of the pacifist in time of war | 


is always trving. So Louis F. Dilger, 
Hyattsville, Md., derives a lesson from 
current experience abroad. “According 


to reports direct from London,” he tells | 
thrown | 


us, “two clergymen have been 
into prison for committing the mon- 
strous crime of praying for that precious 
article, peace.” 

Those who expect tne cooperation of 
the church in keeping this country oul 
of war, he argues, should take measures 
“to punish those who would dare raise 
their hands in violating the sanctity of 
the church.” After all, “what clergyman 
wants to run the risk cf being dragged 
from the altar by a lot of ruffians, 
flogged, tarred and feathered ‘for pray- 
ing for peace?” 


Heart Stirring Words 


Dr. Howard C. Sellards, Portsmouth, 
O., says he wants to go right on receiv- 
ing our publication. “This looks like a 
waste of money,” he adds, “because I 
em 74, with high blood pressure and an 
enlarged heart. 


time. This I already knew. But if I 
only live a month or so I will feel that I 
have had value received.” 

And that is a touching tribute in any 
language. 

To end our week with a modest blush, 
John Sunila, Chatsaika, Alaska, send us 
this succinct bit of praise: “Without The 
United States News we feel like a glass 
eye peeking through a keyhole.” 


Enjoy living at the Savoy- 
Plaza with its spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms 
Outstanding service... 
delicious cuisine .. . over- 
looking Central Park, with 
fine shops, theatres and 
subway near-by. 


Savoy-Plaza Rates 


Are Reasonable 


o] Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE + 58th to 59th STREETS .« NEW YORK 


~ 


It states that | 


My physician has told — 
me I cannot get well and may go at any | 


* 


activity by would-be 
Presidential candidates has _ fo- 
cussed the spotlight on plans in the 
air for the 1940 nominating con- 
ventions. Sin¢e President Roosevelt's 
hint at Warm Springs that both par- 
ties would benefit from a _ shorter 
formal campaign between the con- 


The importance of na- 
tional political convention 
dates ... Preliminary 


moves of the major parties. 


_ ventions and election day next No- 
of the firm of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman 


vember, there has been considerable 
jockeying for position as to conven- 
tion dates. 


Neither major party has made any 


| move as yet to choose either the lo- 


raised to 50 cents a gallon, while down | . ate of its national conven 


tion. Party managers feel that con- 
Siderable advantage will go to the 
party that convenes last. For Repub- 
licans it would mean that they could 
be absolutely sure of Roosevelt’s 


| third-term intentions and map their 
The party’s | 


Strategy accordingly. 
general staff, men like Hamilton, 
Martin, McNary and Fletcher, would 


like that question settled in advance | 
ot the Republican convention. 


Democrats, the platform and candi- 
date of their opponents are equally 
important as a guide to their own 
tactics. A Roosevelt or Garner, a 
Dewey or Taft, each calls for a dif- 


ferent approach and a different type | 
they cannot grant 


without a struggle. National Chair- | 
man Hamilton has even gone so far | 
' as to state that the ‘orderly proc- | 


of opposition candidate. 
Republicans are at a distinct dis- 


advantage in this game as a result | 


of their own party rules, which can- 
not be changed until the next con- 
vention. 
Committee must give at least four 
months’ notice when it issues the 
call for the national convention. 
Democrats may, if they wish, post- 
pone fixing a convention date until 
the GOP has made its selection. 
Then they can adjust it so as to 
come after the date which Repub- 
licans have already. been forced to 
set according to their own rules. 
Democratic leaders feel that, as the 
party in power, they can best afford 
a. short period for pre-election cam- 
paigning. Any stalling by Republi- 


The Republican National | 


tie retort from the President. 
- cans in the hopes of forcing a Demo- | 
cratic decision, they argue, will do | ued his Western tour with an attack 


PROBLEM IN POLITICS: 


CHOOSING CONVENTION DATES 


~-Harris & Ewing 


MESSRS. HAMILTON—MARTIN—FLETCHER 
GOP strategists would like third-term hint 


more harm than good to the anti-+#on the National Labor Relations | 
Roosevelt’s navigating prowess. Hit- 


Administration cause. 

Not unaware of this situation, the 
Republican National Committee is 
searching for ways and means to cir- 
cumvent their own rules. One sug- 
gestion is to set a date contingent 


upon the Democratic choice of date. | 


They would call national delegates 
to meet a certain number of days 
after the Democratic convention 


providing that such a date would fall | 


For | at least four months in the future. 


The legality of such a move, how- 
ever, has not been established as yet. 

Past practice has bken that the 
Democrats have usually \met last. 


With the third-term issue so impor- | 


tant in 1940, Republicans feel that 
this 


esses of government entitle the mi- 
nority to the later date.” 


Many Candidates 
Off to Early Starts 


While party managers” worried 
about the conventions,’ Presidential 
aspirants are busy rounding up dele- 
sates for whatever time they may be 
asked to meet. Senator Taft took ad- 
vantage of a swing through the New 
England states to assert that the 
Federal budget could be balanced in 
“about two years,” drawing a sarcas- 
New 
Hampshire’s Styles Bridges contin- 


A GOLDEN FIESTA 
FOR DEMOCRATS 


ACKSON PLACE is the Washington 
| address of the Republican Na- | 
tional Committee but Jackson Day | 
political fiesta of | 


is the national 
loyal Democrats. January 8, the an- 
niversary of Andrew Jackson’s rout 
of the British at New Orleans in 


The Jackson Day dinners 
... will third-term issue be 
clarified? 


1812, for four years now has been 
marked by -gala affairs at which 


| party stalwarts paid from $25 to 


$100 each to wine, dine and extol] the 
exploits of the New Deal. The 1940 
campaign year will be no exception 
and the occasion is expected to be 
doubly enhanced in importance by 
a declaration from President Roose- 


Wide World 
JAMES A. FARLEY 


A more elegant clam-bake 


velt concerning his third term views. 

Long before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
occupied the White House, Jackson 
Day had been s@t aside by Southern 


Democrats to do honor to the old 


warrior from Tennessee who broke 
a 20-year Republican drought when 
hé swept into office in 1828. It fell 
to Jim Farley, however, to :ransform 
what had been purely a -pclitécal 
clam-bake into a more elegant, and, 
incidentally, more remunerative 
Democratic national holiday.. By 


selling tickets for Jackson Day din- 
ners at generous prices, the party 
was able to realize some $400,000 
per annum to swell its campaign war 
chest. 


To Balance Budget 
The Party’s Intention 
With this added 


revenue, the 


Democratic Party used black ink om 


its books for the first time in history 
in March, 1938, only to slip back into 
the red after Congressional elections. 
According to its last quarterly ac- 
counting, the party showed a deficit 
of- $113,000 and this figure is ex- 
pected to reach a quarter of a mil- 
lion by the first of the year. 

Jackson Day dinners next*year will 
climax a drive for funds which, 
Democratic chiefs hope, will cancel 
the indebtedness and leave enough 
to spare to carry them right through 
their pre-convention expenses. This 
time dinners will be held in each of 
the 48 States as well as in Washing- 
ton. The old ticket-selling scheme 
will be altered, however, outside the 
Capital in an effort to attract funds 
from a wider area and to remove 
some of the stigma of a party levy. 


In 47 States any one who contributes: 


$25 in the course of the drive will be 
sent a complimentary ticket to the 
Jackson Day banquet which will 
terminate the fund-raising effort. In 
New York the requirement will be 
$50 and in Washington tickets will 
still be sold for the dinner itself at 
$100 per plate. 


Some 4.000 Bidden 


To the Main Dinner 


For the Washington affair some 


4,000 invitations have already been | 
affirmative | 


sent out. Last year 
answers were received from 1,200 
guests who heard the President, ap- 
peal for party harmony. ‘When the 
Democratic bigwigs assemble in the 
Mayflower Hotel on January 8, 1940, 
they expect to hear the President 
make his: first definite commitment 


on whether or not he would like to | 
be the party’s standard bearer in the | 


1940 campaign. 

In other cities*¥ocal politicians will 
do most of the speaking instead of 
national figures, in an 
tighten local political fences. . Esti- 
mates at Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters hope for at 


' least a°$750,000 return to start the 
| mule with a real kick for 1940, 


privilege | 


effort to 


Board in Chicago. Representative 
Hamilton Fish of New York chose 
the same city to announce his candi- 
dacy for the 1940 Republican nomi- 
nation. 

In Washington, Garner-for-Presi- 
dent pledge cards put in an appear- 
ance bearing a Dallas, Texas, post- 
mark. Senator Johnson called upon 
Democrats to endorse Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana as a “liberal” 
candidate who might make it un- 
necessary for the “President to run 
against his will.” 

Returning Ambassador Joseph Da- 
vies seconded Ambassador Kennedy's 
recent endorsement of Roosevelt for 
a third term. Secretary Ickes leveled 
a blast at Mr. McNutt’s claim to the 
Support of Capital New Dealers al- 
though the latter’s campaign man- 
agers said that Democratic leaders 
in the Eastern States are friendly to 
his candidacy. : 


It is the budget question which 
has stolen most of the headlines in 
this pre-convention campaigning. 
When the President sends his an- 
nual budget to Coneress in January 
it, will be a target for anti-New Deal 
attack. Already prospective White 
House timber in the Republican 
ranks have been pouring their scorn 
on continuing Federal deficits. Con- 
servative Democrats would also like 
to see more progress toward a bal- 
anced budget. Rumors of economy 
slashes of Departmental estimates in 
‘the Executive Mansion have been 
timed to pour oil on these troubled 
waters. And when the President 


was 
| Dewey’s blast on the same question 


» journeyed to Hyde Park for a “rest” 4 
last week-end, his baggage was re- 
his 


ported to have contained a “mass of 
budget statistics.” 


The usually genial countenance of 
the President was clouded last week 
when reporters questioned him on 
Sénator Taft’s statement that the 
budget could be balanced in two 
years. His offhand remark that he 
would gladly give the Ohio Senator 
a handsome reward for a bill of par- 
ticulars reflected some _ irritation 
born of sleepless nights spent over 
the budget question. The chances 
are that his week-end at Hyde Park 
not improved by 


in his New York speech on Saturday 
night. 
Candidate Dewey's 
Attack On Spending 


In firing the second salvo of his 
Presidential broadside Dewey cast 
definite aspersions on yachtsman 


Thomas | 
the private-property system, a sys- 


ting the “zig” of the President’s 
economy promises and the ‘‘zag” of 
budget performances, Dewey 
predicted shoals ahead for the Ship 
of State. That is unless there was 
a change of pilots next year. 

The youthful District Attorney 
used pretty strong language in at- 
tacking the effects of Government 
spending on the solvency of the na- 
tion. He argued that the whole fu- 
ture of private enterprise in this 
country was involved in the shifting 
back. and forth between economy 
talk and deficit action. He made 
the issue one of “human freedom” 
as the product of the prosperity of 


tem which is being undermined by 
reckless spending in his opinion. 
Mr. Dewey did not offer any speci- 
fic suggestions for cutting the bud- 
get outside of the usual generalities 
about restoring business confidence 
and freedom. Mr. Taft likewise 
avoided: the issue of just where the 
cuts would come. Both of them 
avoided suggestions that unemploy- 
ment and old-age relief should suffer. 


The Borden Company, 


CALLING ALL COWS..CALLING ALL COWS 


HERE'S no half way about it. When inspection 

call goes out from Headquarters, all Bossies sup- 
plying Borden’s Milk simply must report. There can 
be no exception. And each cow must be in the very 
pink of condition before our health experts will pass 
her. Our inspectors are mighty particular. But so 
are the doctors, hospitals, schools and mothers who 
depend on Borden’s for milk of absolute purity. 
We're sure you want to be as particular. So why not 
have the Borden man stop at your home every day? 


for your motors and your money! 


HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 
fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 


EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 
H-.. oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 
meet as lubricants in your engines. Both Cittes 
Ser®ce Motor Oil and Koolmotor— 
the perfect Pennsylvania Oil—have 
They 
They 
offer sturdy, durable protection for 
with 


passed the “super heat test.” 
stand up—resist engine heat. 
modern, 


high-speed engines 


their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Of Safety 


-A typical Cities 


The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 


Service develop- 
ment—another proof that “SERVICE 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


HOUR OF STARS 


of durability 


of double protection. 


Service 


IS OUR MIDDLE NAME”—is the Oil Test Plate, 
This simple device takes the guesswork out of the 
question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 
showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase, 
A drop or two placed on the “magic” surface of 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his oil 
needs to be changed. This quick, convenient test 
is valued by thousands of fleet operators for its 
time-saving and money-saving advantages. 

HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities 


and protection that 


mean dependable, economical service, 
The Oil Test Plate provides a means 


This combina- 


tion, working for you, can help you 
keep down the costs of your opera- 
tion and maintenance—step up your 


profits. .Ask your nearest Cities 


Dealer for the complete 


details. 


the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank 
Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the 
NBC Red Network. 


Q 


SERVICE OILS GASOL 


“SERVICE is cur middle nane” 
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+ THE DIES COMMITTEE: SHOULD ITS INQUIRY BE CONTINUED? + 


Rep. Louis Ludlow 


Democrat, Indiana; Chairman, 
House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office Appropriations, 


answers: 


AM one hundred per cent for the 
Dies Committee. I voted to cre- 


ate it and to continue it and I would | 
willingly vote to make it permanent, | 
because I believe such an agency is | 
highly desirable as a continuing in- | 
stitution to counteract alien influ- | 


ences. 
ment it with the necessary funds to 
carry on its valuable work. 


For Congressman Dies I have only | 


words of praise. By his initiative 
and fearlessness in uncovering un- 
American activities he has checked 
the cancerous alien growth in our 
national life and has given us an in- 
spiring example of true American- 
ism. 


Checking Alien Influences 


In this connection I would like to 
call attention to a bill I have intro- 
duced (H. R. 7569) which, I think, 
if enacted, would assist the Dies 
Committee in suppressing forefgn 
propaganda and in combating the 
malignant influences that are try- 
ing to fasten themselves upon our 
country. My bill would tighten up 
our laws by providing for the man- 


I shall gladly vote to imple- | 


—Wide World 
REP. LOUIS LUDLOW 


the question of un-American and 
anti-American activities. 
I think that there is real need for 


-@ more permanent organization to 


deal with this complex problem, and 
that the Congress should not have 
to call on special committees to in- 
vestigate un-American activities, 
each committee having to start in 


| where the last one lIeft off, but that 


the Congress should have 2 perma- 
nent standing committee, just as it 
has in other fields such as a standing 


ing committee on Coinage, Weights 


datory deportation of all aliens who | 
jects. 


do not file their declarations of in- 
tention to become Amcrican citizens 
within one year after their arrival. 

According to the Department of 
Labor there are 3,700,000 aliens in 


this country and under existing law | 
they could remain here all their | 


lives without becoming citizens. 
Unquestionably, many of them are 
engaging in subversive activities. 


Responsibilities Cited 


Surely, if an alien seeks sanctuary | 


and refuge in the United States and 
benefits by our free institutions he 


ought to have enough respect for | 
the government that protects him | 
to submit a declaration of intention | 


to become a citizen. Surely, the 
time has come when we should re- 
strict the influx into our country 


of foreign elements whose sole rea- | 


som for coming is to profit under our 
economy and enjoy the protection 
of our laws without assuming any 
of the responsibility of allegiance to 
our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 

I hope that Congress, profiting by 
the evidence brought out by the 
Dies Committee, will have the fore- 
sight and courage to enact legisla- 
tion that will deal in a forthright 
and adequate manner with the 
problem of subversive alien influ- 
ences. The text of my bill is as 
follows: 


Deportation Urged 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That any alien who 
is eligible to apply for American 
citizenship and who docs not make 
his declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States 
within one year after the approval 
of this Act shall be taken into cus- 
tody and held for deportation by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the provisions of law relating 
to other deportable aliens. This 
Act shall not apply to aliens who 
are in this country under temporary 
visitors’ permits. 

“Sec. 2. Whenever during a war 
between two or more foreign nations 
it shall come to the notice of the 
Secretary of Labor that any alien is 
engaged in the United States or any 
possession thereof in progapanda ac- 
tivities other than the legitimate ex- 
ercise of free speech and by such ac- 
tivities is seeking to win the favor of 
the United States for one or more of 
the belligerents, or otherwise to in- 
terfere with the position of neutral- 
ity of the United States, the Secre- 
tary shall immediately order the ar- 
rest of said alien and shall, as soon 
as practicable, deport him to the 
country from which he came.” 


Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas 


Republican, New Jersey; Mem- 
ber, House Special Committee 

Investigating Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 

answers: 
FIRMLY believe that the Dies 
Committee should be continued 


and an additional appropriation 
made for its investigation. 


| 


and Measures, and many other sub- 


In this way Congress will be able 
to maintain a continuous organiza- 


tion, with permanent files and a com- 


mittee of members of the House of 


committee on Indian Affairs, a stand- | 


| 


Representatives well versed in the | 


technique of subversive groups. 
However, it is imperative that we 


continue the Dies Special Commit- 


tee for at least another year. The 


Dies Committee, of which I am a_ 
member, has only been able to make | 


tention of our organization. To con- 
clude with a slang expression, the 
Dies Committee is only about “half 
way around the bases.” 


Rep. Leo E. Allen 


Republican, Illinois; Member, 
House Committee on Rules, 


answers: 
BELIEVE it should be continued 


and I will vote for an additional 
appropriation. 


public a part of the matters 
which have been brought to the at- | 


The work of the Dies Committee, empowered “to in- 
vestigate un-American activities,” will end with the new 
year unless Congress continues its life and grants a new ap- 


propriation. 


Few Congress inquiries have caused such controversy; so 
to evaluate the arguments for and against such continuance, 
The United States News addressed to heads of organiza- 
tions favoring and opposing the methods of the Commit- 
tee and to leaders in the House of Representatives this 


question: 


gation?” 


Answers were printed in the issue of Dec. 11. Additional 
answers are presented herewith. | 


“Should the Dies Committee be continued and 
an additional appropriation made for its investi- 


Rep. John W. 
McCormack 


Democrat, Mass.; Member, House 
Committee on Ways and Means; 
Chairman, House Special 
Committee, 74th Congress, 
Investigating Un-American 
Activities, 


answers: 


AM in receipt of your letter as to 

whether or not I would support an 
additional appropriation for the Dies 
Committee, and if the Committee 
should be continued. In reply, will 
say that I would support an addi- 
tional appropriation, and I also feel 
that the life of the Committee should 
be continued. 


Spencer J. Warwick 
Youngstown, Ohio, Chief Ranger, 
The Silver Shirt Legion of Amer- 
ica, . 


answers: 
HE Dies Committee 
$125,000 of the taxpayers’ monies 
to date and has succeeded only in 
telling them what they already knew! 
The function of Congressional com- 
mittees is to investigate a condition 
or a situation and report its findings 


| to Congress to influence legislation 


has spent - 


concerning same. However, the Dies 
Committee goes further, becoming a 
court and judge and jury, intimidat- 
ing and insulting witnesses whose 
help it had solicited and lowering 


Congressional prestige—if that is pos- 


Sible. 


If the Committee truly meant to 
investigate un-Americanism it would 
welcome the cooperation of vigilante 
crganizations and individuals who 
occupy high and responsible places, 
such as Gen. Moseley who questioned 
Committee members “Gentlemen, 
whom are you shielding,” instead of 
castigating and libeling them. Con- 
sequently, so long as this Committee 
continues its policy, the average 
American will continue to be duped 
and no constructive good can come 
from same. 

So, why continue appropriations 
for a Committee to throw dust in the 
eyes of the citizenry, thus confusing 
the issues under the guise of “Amer- 
icanism,” when true enlightenment 
is sorely needed so that they can see 
the issues clearly for themselves? 


Senator Sheppard 


Democrat, of Texas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Census, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HINK the Diés Committee should 
be continued and ample ap- 


propriation made for further investi- 
gation by it. 


Charles L. McNary 


Oregon Senator Who Views 
Trade Agreements Program as 
Disguised ‘Free Trade.” 


66NN my opinion the Secretary of 
State should avail himself of 
negotiation or cancellation of the 
various reciprocal trade agreements 
in the interest of fairer treatment of 
American producers.” 
With 
-words did Sena- 
tor 
McNary (Rep.), 
m of. Oregon, re- 
cently enter the 
pulging battle- 
line in the rap- 
idly - developing 


Hulls Trade 
Agreements Pro- 
gram. As the 
Senator McNary genate minority 
leader, the smiling scholarly Ore- 
gonian will play a general’s role once 
the fray begins to be fought on the 
fields of Congress durirg the com- 
ing session. 

ln last week’s statement demand- 
ing that Secretary Hull reopen ex- 
isting trade treaties or cancel them 
altogether, Senator McNary charged 
that since the time most of the trade 


war over MY. 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


4 chairman of his Republican State,y derly system of international eco- 


these | 


Charles 


pacts were negotiated the European | 


war had tobogganed foreign curren- 
cies in relation to the dollar. 


The Effects on Trade 


“In plain language,” he said, “this 


means a substantial reduction in the | ‘ 
| ter. 


price of articles imported into the 
United States. The practical effect 


js that it removes the tariff on im- 


I am, however, of the opinion that | 
the Committee shold be mate 
permanent standing committee of | 
the House of Representatives after | 


the year 1940. his would allow one 
mofe year for the special cc inmittee, 
with a sizeable appropriation with 
Which to operate and which would 


Manent and continuous inquiry into 


ported articles and places labor on 
the farm and in the factory on a 


level with the underpaid workers in | 


other lands.” 

The Senator was born on a farm 
near Salem, Oreg., in 1874, and was 
educated at the local public schools 
and at Stanford University. By pro- 
fession a lawyer, he was dean of the 
Willamette College of Law from 
1908-13, and an associate justice of 


the Oregon Supreme Court in 1913 
complete the foundation for a per- | 


and 1914. Before entering the United 
States Senate.in 1917, he served as 


central committee. 


Now, after 20-odd years on Capi- | 


tol Hill, Mr. McNary is recognized as 


one of the ablest and one of the 


most popular members of the Senate, 
a silent tradition-breaker who be- 
lieves in a liberalized and socialized 
Republican Party. Former President 
Hoover, who was a coilege chum of 
Mr. McNary at Stanford, dubbed him 
“a Shade too radical.” Postmaster 
General Farley, in 1936, character- 
ized the Senator as “more a patrio‘ 
than a partisan.” 


His Political Philosophy 

The minority leader has summed 
up his political philosophy as fol- 
lows: “Regardless of changes of 
name and shifts within the organi- 
zation, the party that stands for well- 
managed public finance, a reason- 
able and helpful attitude toward 
business and a pursuit of social prog- 
ress through true 
authoritarianism but cooperation on 
practical lines—that party has had a 
fairly continuous history, and that 
history will continue, Iam sure, for 
a long time to come.” 

Senator McNary has voted for 
scores Of New Deal laws, but he has 
always turned thumbs down on all 
tinkering with the monetary and 
tariff systems. 

The Senator's off-the-floor delights 
are cultivating fruits and flowers on 
his Oregon ranch (he has to his 
Credit the development of the “im- 
perial prune’), reading on the ve- 
randa, and romping on _ his office 
floor with his four-year-old daugh- 


Henry F. Grady 


For Orderly World Economics. 
The Champion of the Hull Trade 
Agreemets Program. 

be 


federalism—not 


nomic relations in order that the 


capitaliste system may survive and | 


the whole world may prosper and ad- 
vance.” 


Thus, over the 
™ radio, did Henry 
Grady, Assist- 
ee ant Secretary 
gy Of State, recent- 
@ ly sum up the 
* philosophy _ be- 
hind the Trade 
Agreements Pro- 
gram which he 
directs for Sec- 
retary Hull. As 
chief batter for 

Henry F. Grady administra. 
tion’s trade pacts, Dr. Grady will 
continue to be in the headlines when 
Mr. Hull, during the coming session 
of Congress, will call up all his forces 
in an attempt to continue his policy 


after the law’s expiration on June 12. 


Through this program, authorized 
hy Congress in 1934 and extended in 
1937, the United States has reduced 
many of the artificial barriers to 
foreign trade which have grown up 
both at home and abroad as a re- 
sult of world-wide competition in 
import restrictions. The Adminis- 
tration has concluded agreements 
with 22 foreign countries, by which 
they agree to lower tariffs, enlarge 


quotas and remove discriminations | 


against American goods, in return 
for which the United States makes 
concessions to facilitate the importa- 


_ tion of many foreign products. 


STABLE world order must be | 


based upon a cooperative atti- | 
tude in the relations of nations to | 


each other. To this end the whole 
network of excessive and preferen- 
tial tariffs, of restrictive quotas, of 
exchange manipulation, of govern- 
ment-controlled foreign-trade mo- 


Seeking “Good Neighbors” 


The man _ behind scenes 
throughout the planning and opera- 


tion periods of the program has | 


been Henry Grady, a vigorous, con- 
genitally hopeful individual 
brings the international point of 
view to world trade and commerce, 
Who believes that the real hope for 


~—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JOE STARNES 


Rep. Joe Starnes 
Democrat, Alabama; Member, 
House Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American 
Activities; Member, House 
umittee on Appropriations, 


EPLYING to the query “Should | 
may be accorded 


the Dies Committee be continued 
and additional 
made for its investigations?”, my 
answer is “Yes.” 


The committee in the course of its 
investigation has brought to light 
un-American and_ subversive in- 
fluences and their method of attack. 


It has definitely established that 
certain minority groups have been 
instigated and financed from foreign 
and domestic sources and that these 
groups follow a line of action laid 
down by foreign powers. Carried to 
a logical conclusion, their ultimate 
aim-is to-destroy constitutional rep- 


resentative democratic government.. 


These influences cannot bear close 
scrutiny nor stand up under the 
facts and in the light of calm rea- 
son. 


The people are entitled to the 
facts. Given the facts, they will in 
the welter of debate in a free public 
forum and by the dissemination of 
information through a free and un- 
censored press form a sound public 
opinion. The strength and perpetuity 
of our institutions rests upon the 
bed rock of a sound and intelligent 
electorate. 


Subversive Groups 


Undoubtedly the growth of sub- 
versive groups in this country arose 
out of the wells of ignorance and 
poverty which existed in certain 
segments of our society. The anti- 
dote to ignorance and poverty is ed- 
ucation and employment; education 
in democratic government and proc- 
sses and employment in private 
business and. industry. 

In view of world conditions and 
efforts of various nations to propa- 
gandize our country and to influence 
its policies, plus the fact the commit- 
tee has a vast store of material and 
evidence which only the fleeting pas- 
sage of time has kept us from bring- 
ing to the attention of the public, I 
think the committee should be con- 
tinued. 


Why Inquiry Is Needed 


Briefly summarized, the reasons 
for continuing its work are, first, in- 
formation already assembled can be 
made available to tne public; second, 
that in view of world conditions a 
close check should be kept upon the 
activities of foreign agents and prop- 
agandist groups seeking to influence 
us in a manner that would disturb 
the peace and security of our people 
and lead us into war, and finally to 
suggest retnedial and helpful legisla- 
tion and crystallize public opinion 
upon a constructive program to Sell 
the advantages of constitutional rep- 
resentative democracy to our people. 


war; as commercial attache in Lon- 
don and The Hague; as acting chief 
of the research division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; as dean of the College of 
Commerce of the University of Cal- 
ifornia; as chief of the Trade Agree- 
ments Division of the State Depart- 
ment; as vice-chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission; and, more 


recently, as Assistant. Secretary of 


State. 

During his career Dr. Brady has 
been called a “Leaguer,” a “World 
Courter,” a “free trader.” In turn, 
he denies that he is an extremist, 


_ aenies that he is a “fanatic” on in- 


who | 


the world today lies in the ability of | 
nations to be good neighbors eco- | 


nomically. ty 


Ever since the World War, Dr. 


| Grady has been dredging out the 
trade channels between and among | 


nations—as United States trade 
commissioners to London and Conti- 


ternationalism. 

Born in San Francisco in 1882, 
thirteen days after the birth of his 
good friend, President Roosevelt, Dr. 
Grady received his education at St. 
Mary’s University, Baltimore, at 


Catholic University, Washington, at 


the University of California and at 
Columbia. Throughout his life, he 


i 


Rep. John M. Coffee? 


Democrat, of Washington; 
Member House Committee on 
Civil Service, 
answers: 
Mr. Coffee, in reply to the question 


propounded, submitted as a summary 
of his views a speech delivered by him 


in the House, Oct. 25, extracts from 


which follow: 
F THE aim of the Dies Committee 


is to preserve this nation from the 


‘curse of dictatorship, that aim can- 


appropriation | 


not be achieved by introducing 
methods of the dictators. 

I think we ought to use a little 
common sense in refusing to permit 
our committees to be guilty of con- 


duct against which they are prone to } 


inveigh in the case of those in liberal 
or leftist organizations. ... We do 


“not want ourselves, when we are in- 


vestigating un-American activities, 
te be guilty of what we charge as 
communism or subversive in others. 

Let the unvarnished truth come 
forth unblushingly relative to all 
subversive activities, but let the per- 
sons accused have their day in court, 
and see to it that those adversely 
affected by the plenitudinous pub- 
licity with which’ the Committee's 


functioning and the chairman’s nu- | 


merous utterances are 
protection 


illuminated | 
and | 


rights, guaranteed under the laws . 


and the Constitution. 

I earnestly suggest to the Commit- 
tee that it lean backward in not 
mistaking a subpoena duces tecum 


for a search warrant; that it keep | 


in mind the first amendment to the 
Constitution; that it meticulouslv 
uphold all regulations and statutes 
respecting search and seizure; that 
it refuse to accept evidence from 
convicted felons without properly 
discounting the same in view of the 
source; that it decline to admit into 
evidence opinion testimony wholly 
unsupported or unsubstantiated, and 
without the witness having qualified 
himself as required in any court of 
record; that it deny to publicity 
seekers the opportunity to use its 
forum as a sounding board for the 
venting of spites and the securing of 
vengeance against a person or group 
who discharged the witness for dis- 
loyalty or incompetence. 

It seems to me to be of the utmost 
importance that a Committee estab- 
lished by Congress for the purpose 
of revealing un-American activities 
should be exceedingly scrupulous to 


watchful that it so conduct itself 
as not to be subjected justly to the 
disfavor, if not denunciation, of those 


_who insist upon fairness and justice 


has continued his academic activities | 


at various universities all over the 


country, teaching and lecturing on 
nopolies must be replaced by an or- | nental Europe immediately after the commercial subjects. 


to even the humblest and most de- 
fenseless in our land. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JOHN M. COFFEE 


Gen. R. E. Weed 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck and Co.; 
Acting Quartermaster General, 
U. S. A., in World War, 


answers: 
THINK the Dies Commitfee shoulq 
be continued and that an addi- 
tional appropriation should be made 
for its investigations. 


George E. 


Deatherage 

St. Albans, W. Va., Head of the 
Knights of the White Camellia, 
Established 1867, 


answers: 
HE Dies Committee should die.... 
All informed citizens know 
that none of these so-called subver- 
sive activities within the nation 
could cause any serious disruption of 
our political or economic life with- 
out the aid and support of the Fed- 
eral Government. Why appoint a 
special committee to . investigate 


| what every Congressman knows and 
| that which he has been a party to 


creating? 

The ills of the nation are economic 
and not political. Either the present 
Administration will make the exist- 
ing system work to the satisfaction 


of the mass of the people, or the 
| people will eventually take it apart 
observe the legal amenities and to be | 


and rebuild it so it will. To estab- 
lish a smoke screen of Dies Commit- 
tees, calling anything subversive 
which does not conform to accept- 


ance of planned economy and po- 
litical expediency ... will only delay 


the final accounting.... 


INDUSTRY’S PLATFORM: ~ 


BASIS FOR LEGISLATION? 


By REP. C. A. PLUMLEY 
Member House Committee 
‘On Appropriations 
[Continued From Page 4] 
to cermralize power, authority, and 


| bureaucracy in the Federal Govern- 


ment. 

The New Deal policies of restric- 
tion and an economy of scarcity have 
been outstanding obstacles to and 
have made permanent economic re- 
covery impossible. Such policies and 
others have harassed business and 
strangled industry through Federal 
competition, threats, punitive taxes, 
disturbing experiments, and reckless 
fiscal policies. 

“The final solution of the prob- 
lem,” as President Roosevelt (believe 
it or not) is quoted as having said 
back in 1935, “will not be attained 
until there is a resumption of normal 
business activities and opportunities 
for private employment on a wide 
scale.” 

Generally speaking, the’ principles 
in the platform adopted by the Con- 
gress of American Industry consti- 
tute a sound basis for legislation 
which should effect the long looked- 
for, and generally recognized as the 
only permanent, solution of our 
problems, i. e., one based on free en- 
terprise and resulting economic re- 
covery. 


Rep. A. Willis 
Robertson 


Democrat, Virginia; Member, 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


answers: 


Yes or No answer to a platform 
that covers 14 printed full-length 
columns. On the whole, it is a good 


profit motive as against planned 
economy and totalitarianism, but 
free enterprise and individual ini- 
tiative can be crushed by monopo- 
listic price fixing as well as by Gov- 


4 ernment regimentation; wages of 


money should not be out of propor- 
tion to wages of labor; the tendency 
ef private savings to seek tax-free 
investments should be discouraged. 

The only two planks in the plat- 
form that indicate specific legisla- 
tion.and as such serve as a guide 
to the Congress are Numbers 6 and 7, 
requesting amendments of the Wag- 
ner Labor- Relations Act and the 
Wage and Hour Act. They are two 
sound planks. 


Rep. Robert W. 


Kean 

Republican, New Jersey; Member, 
House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 


answers: 


VERY believer in the American 
System must be generally in 
accord with the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples adopted by the Congress of 
Ainerican Industry. 

It is true that business in the past 
has sometimes taken an unneces- 
sarily hostile attitude towards re- 
forms in Government, some of 
which were overdue. There has been, 
however, ample justification for this 
irritation due to the unwarranted at- 
tacks and hos\ile attitude by the Ad- 
ministration towards all honest bus!- 
ness. 

If the leaders of industry will lead 
the way with a spirit of cooperation, 
the people of the country will surely 
back them in this, and their demand 
that Government cease its hamper- 
ing tactics will ultimately be trans~- 
lated into remedial legislation to this 


| effect. 
T IS, of course, difficult to give a | 


The road taken by the New Dea! 


- Administration in the constant har- 


assment. of the very ones who pro- 


'vide employment can only lead 
| platform and certainly I favor the | 


| of 


disaster, since it is only as a result 
mutual understanding between 


Government-and business, and the 
resulting restoration of confidence, 
that the millions out of work will 
again find employment and security. 
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CLOTHES FOR NEEDY 
VIA A STAMP PLAN 


+ 


_ stamps that will buy cotton 
coods—mattresses. sheeting, even 


siurts and other cotton clothing— 


chandise 


stores for coiton goods. 
These stamps—really good paper 
dollars—now are used only in grocery 
stores to buy designated surplus 
foods. 


¢ 


JOBLESS MILLIONS) ON RELIEF: 
THE QUANDARY OF THE NATION 


BREAKDOWN in relief machinery 
in Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, 
is repaired in time for Christmas, 


+ short rations. The city 
to help defray costs. 
Private charity facilities 


would be taxed more heavily. 


is selling 4 
$1,050,000 in tax delinquency | 


probably 


Fall charity drives in many com- 


1939 amounted to about 83. million 
dollars from 500 community chests 
and the figure is expected to be 
Slightly larger for this year’s 1940 
drive. 

Little of these private funds are 


are likely soon to take their place Some Doubt Expressed but for the nation as a whole wel- | Munities are just oh galego their tra See ee The bulk 
alongside the blue stamps that al- | Of Success of Plan fare officials see danger ahead. | 
ready will buy foodstuffs for the un- Three familiar facts highlight the and character-building 
: derprivileged. But, where officials are qui ‘| danger sign: 
quite en- ‘vy reports ‘e specialists fe: 
Stamp money—on orders from | thusiastic about blue 1. The Federal Reserve Board in- | *roughout the country, reports that Welfare specialists fear that if 


Congress—is to take on broader im- 
portance, 

The reason is that Congress, in 
voting a total of $193,000,000 for re- 
moving agricultural surpiuses, 
nosed conditions that force the use 
if $12,000,000 to $14,000,000 during 


| Food stamp plan 
' adapted to move textile 
surplus. .. a difference in 


_ the two programs. 


‘ne next six months to find use for | 


surplus cotton. 


The cotton textile industry wants | 


this money spent on stamps—stamps 
that will be given to relief clients 


and low-income families to spend in | 


dry goods stores and general mer- 


im- | 


stamps for 


food, they are skeptical about use of 


_blue stamps as a means of finding 


more use for cotton. 
The reason for this skepticism: 


Simply that out of each dollar go- 
ing for even the simplest cotton 


goods—comforters, mattresses, gheet- | 
ing and shirting—only 30 cents goes | 


for cotton and 70 cents goes for labor 
and processing and transportation. 
The result is that with the stamp 
plan applied to cotton, a maximuni 
of $4,200,000 out of $14,000,000 would 


' go to remove surplus cotton and the 


remainder would go to persons and 
firms in industry and trade. 

However, the textile industry is 
greatly interested in pushing ahead 
with this experiment and Govern- 
ment officials are reluctant to disap- 
point them. 


This means that any stamp pro- 
gram for cotton goods will be ap- 
plied on a strictly experimental basis 
and may be confined to a very lim- 


— Sec The Wests Newest — 


Enroute 
to 


Double the enjoyment of your trip West. Visit gigantic 
Boulder Dam and picturesque Lake Mead — world’s 
largest man-made lake. See both on an inexpensive, 
between-trains motor trip from fascinating Las Vegas, 
Nevada .. . en route to Southern California. 


Send for FREE Folder» 


Full information about train travel to 
and from California. Describes service 
on the Streamliners, the Challengers 
and other fast, comfortable trains... 
with sample fares, meal prices, views 
of equipment, and time schedules. 


Union Pacific or c. 
300 Nat'l Press Bidq. 
Phone Republic a 
Washington, D. C 


& N.W. Ry 
723 Woodward Bldg. 
Phone Republic 
Washington, D. C., 
1S. LaSalle St., Chicego Ill, 148 S. ClarkSt., Chicage, Ill. 


You can't measure 


this new streamlined Goodyear Double 
Eagle Airwheel by ordinary standards. 
New in principle, it’s built with super- PRR 
tough, feather-light Rayotwist cord spun Bae 
from continuous rayon filaments! That's 
the secret of its smoother-rolling, feather- 
bed-riding comfort — its longer mileage. 
If you can afford the best you can't ; 
afford to be without Double Eagles! : 


Double Eusle, Airwheel, Rayotwist- 
Lhe Goodyear-lire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST MAME 


x4 


T. M.’s 


Im RUBBER 


—Wide World 


tted group of products. Administra- + 000 if confined to a few foodstuffs 


tive difficulties grow rapidly as the 
number of speci of items is ex- 
panded. 

Use of stamp money as a means of 


supplementing relief is proving to | 


have a 
groups. 

At present grocers In 28 cities of 
the country exchange surplus food- 
stuffs for stamps in the hands of un- 
employed persons. By next July gro- 
cers in 125 to 150 cities will be in on 
the plan and its cost will approach. 
$100,000,000 annually. 


wide appeal to business 


To apply the | 
plan to the entire country would cost | 
between $200,000,000 and $300,000,- | 


alone. If broadened to cover textiles 
that cost would rise. 

However, the cost of the program 
is obscured by the fact that payment 
is made in blue stamps instead of in 
dollar bills. Actually, the stamps are 
exchangeable for dollar bills at the 
United States Treasury and, to all 
intents and purposes, are good 
money. 

Stamps are used to supplement the 
income of persons on relief and—in 
one experiment—supplement the in- 
come of the lower paid workers in 
private business. These stamps must 
be spent for specified items of food. 


MENACE OF DROUGHT: 
WHEAT LANDS SUFFER 


ARD times ahead for farmers in # being supplied from the East. Amer- 


the great winter wheat produc- | 
ing areas of the Middle West are | 


threatened by continuation of the 
worst fall drought on record. Parched 
earth already has destroyed winter 
wheat crops in Nebraska, the western 
portion of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas and the eastern fringe of Col- 
orado. Struggling plantings in other 
parts of the Great Plains wheat belt 
may not survive winter cold unless 
there is an immediate improvement 


-in subnormal rainfalls. 


According to reports issued by J. 
B. Kincer, Chief of the Climate and 
Crop Division of the United States 


How the drought handi- 
caps the wheat farmers— 
and poses a problem for 
politicians. 


Weather Bureau, September, . Octo- 
ber and November show the low- 
est percentage of normal rainfalls in 
50 years from the Appalachian to the 
Rocky Mountains. The Situation is 
particularly acute in States west of 
the Mississippi. Kansas and Nebras- 
ka received during these months less 
than one-third the usual amount of 
rain. The wheat-producing areas 
in near-by States were similarly hard 
hit. Winter wheat sections of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado are more 


than 50 per cent drier than in nor- | 


mal years. 

The severe droughts of 1934 and 
1936 in the Middle West were sum- 
mer catastrophes, followed by suf- 
ficient autumn moisture to salvage 
winter wheat crops which can be 
haivested before summer dryness 
sets in, 
counted for more~¢han 500 million 
bushels of an estimated total wheat 
crop of 740 million. 
drought, therefore, may reduce next 
year’s harvest below the average do- 
mestic consumption of 685 million 
bushels if it continues unabated. 


More than 300,000 winter wheat 
farmers are protected by Federal 
Crop Insurance program which in- 
Sures them up to 75 per cent On av- 
erage yield. Farmers outside the AAA 


control, however, are not eligible for | 
these benefits and most farmers in | 
_ Win 8. Smith showing that he trans- 
_ mitted a request for a boycott from 


the area have not recovered from 
the depression caused by summer 
droughts in 1934 and again in 1936. 


When harvest time comes next 
summer, at the same time that the 
national Presidential conventions 


Will be in session, 
be political repercussions from the 


ter wheat belt. 

Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists feel that there will be little 
relief in the form of higher prices 
for that part of the crop which 
farmers will be able io rescue. Gov- 
ernment carry-overs will preclude 
any domestic wheat shortage. Ex- 
port opportunities for 
year are not bright in Spite of war 
cOnditions in Europe. World wheat 
Supplies are abundant. 


Commodi 


This year, winter wheat ac- | 


The present | 


there are sure to | 


the coming 


ican exports to neutral countries 
may even be reduced as a result of 
shipping uncertainties. Government 
loan and export subsidy programs, 
rather than any increase in foreign 
demand, will be the factors that will 
support domestic prices. 
Disbursements by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation in the winter 
Wheat belt will be heavy in 1940. 
Additional relief will be required for 
uninsured farmers who can ill afford 
these drought losses. This will mean 
demands on the funds of the Farm 
Security Administration, the Surplus 


: Harris Ewing 
JOSEPH B. KINCER 
West of Mississippi... acute 


ties Corporation and the 
Disaster Loan Corporation. The ef- 
fect on hoped-for New Deal econo- 
mies in a campaign year will not be 
helpful. The farm issue is likely to 
be projected even more strongly into 
the limelight of the 1940 Presidential 
race as a result of this latest of na- 
ture’s blows to the American farmer. 


The NLRB Inquiry 
And Labor Policy 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


'f am very troubled about how to sit 
On the lid in the West Virginia coal 
cases.” 


Correspondence was 
from the file cf Board Member Ed- 


ClO union to a Boston department 
store. The union had not charged 
the company being boycotted with 
violation of the Wagner Act. 

If such evidence 


convinces the 


| Committee of the validity of charges 
drought-ridden farmers in the win- | 


lodged against the Labor’ Board, 


_ Congress will be asked to correct not 


only these causes of action leading 
to the charges, but also to prevent 
their spread to other quasi-judicial 


' administrative agencies. 
Odds in Washington last week | 


favored amendment of the Wagner 


Act to provide for a new five or seven | 


man Board, with new personnel, and 
some limitation on its discretionary 


powers. 
United | 


Chances 


produced | 


were held improving for, 


Danger ahead in relief. 
Is Cleveland only the first 
city to feel new pressure on 
welfare funds? 


dex of industrial production at 125 
has broken through ceilings estab- 
lished in “normal” 1929. 

2. Employment at 34.7 millions 
still leaves an estimated nine million 
persons jobless. 

3. Congress, and: even the Presi- 
dent, are talking economy again. 

Combined, these facts underlie a 
relief situation that remains acute. 
They go far to explain why Works 
Projects Administration finds a rec- 
ord number of certified applicants 
storming the doors of local offices 
to get on the WPA rolls. Emerson 
Ross, chief of statistics for WPA, 
finds in his work basket evidence 
that at least one million are on 
the WPA waiting list, compared with 
about two million who have WPA 
jobs. 


One Million Persons 
Clamor for Relief 


Less money in the WPA purse ex- 
plains partly, but not completely, 
why one million people who are em- 
ployable still want to get on the rolls. 
For the fiscal year 1939 Congress al- 
lowed WPA $2,225,000,000 but for this 
fiscal year Congress provided only 
$1,477,000,000. 

Booming industry has not absorbed 
as miany relief workers as some 
economists had hoped. 

For one thing, factories are taking 
their added labor from the ranks of 
skilled workers. WPA labor, which is 
about 70 per cent unskilled, is the 
last to benefit from a pick-up in em- 


ployment. 


Also, WPA’s share of new jobs cre- 
ated by industry is only two-ninths, 
since two-ninths of all jobless Amer- 
icans are On the WPA rolls. 

Lay-off of 780,000 persons early this 
fall under the new law that forces 
people off the rolls for 30 days after 
they have held WPA jobs for 18 
months, has added to the number 
who want to be reinstated. # 


Drought in the West 


Adds to the Problem 


A large share of the responsibility 
for heavy application to WPA is due 
to the weather. Bad crops in eleven 
States, chiefly in the Great Plains 
area, are the result of severe drought 
which, in some sections, is the worst 
ever experienced. Repercussion of 
this for WPA officials is that there 
has been no increase in agricultural 
employment. Normal winter lay-offs 
on the nation’s farms have been ac- 
centuated by drought conditions. 


In some States floods have 
wreaked wide havoc and in the 
South, particularly in Alabama, 


drought and flood have combined to | 


1uin crops. Light-haired, parson- 
like W. G. Henderson, WPA Ad- 
ministrator for Alabama, is - typical 
of administrators in many regions. 
He is applying balm from Washing- 
ton to the economic sores left by 
flood and drought. 

To help meet this situation, WPA 
has instituted a special program to 
employ 56,000 persons in the eleven 
States most seriously affected. 

Another chief reason for continu- 
ing demand for WPA relief is that 
increased activity in many industries 
has meant fatter pay envelopes for 
employes who were working short 
weeks, rather than many new jobs. 

In Minnesota iron fields, for in- 
stance, employes who were living on 
two or three days’ work a week are 
row working a full week. Total num- 
ber of employes, however, has risen 
ouly fractionally, 

Again, in Arizona copper mines 
activitv has increased markedly but 
only 2,000 men have been added te 
the pay rolls. 

If current economy talk is trans- 
lated into economy = action—and 
many in the Capital doubt this will 
happen in an election year—one pos- 
sibility is that WPA appropriations 
may be sliced.to one billion dollars. 
This is a cut of almost one-third in 
dollars. In terms of numan beings, 
WPA official estimate it would mean 
a reduction of one-third in WPA 
jobs. 

What would become of 
dropped from WPA rolls? 


people 


as of Nov. 25 privately sponsored 
fund-raising drives in 197 reporting 


Slightly above last year’s figure. 
Total funds collected for 


communities collected $31.563,000— 


charity 
by this method for the entire year , 


more of a direct relief load is thrown 
on private charity groups these units 


_mavy have to sacrifice their other ace 


tivities and concentrate exclusively 
on providing food, clothing and 
shelter. 


| 
| 


BORN 1820 
eee Still going strong 


. 


Since 1820 they've carried prime enjoy- 
ment to all the world! For there’s no finer 
whisky than Scotch and JOHNNIE 
WALKER is Scotch at its smooth, mellow 
best. Enjoy JOHNNIE WALKER soon! 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


JOHNNIE LKER 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., 


Red Label —&8 vears old 
Black T.ahel old 
Both 84.8 proof 


Sole Importers 


From tough steer 
TENDER 


« When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it's 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


© That rule was rudely broken 
| last April, when one hundred and 


forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 


group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


home economists, 


© They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 


sive. Average in quality, average in 


price, average in every respect—but 
| one! This beef was treated bya new 
| process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


© The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleyeland housewife who 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


© The Tenderay process depends 
on a lot of factors; humidity, tem- 
perature and what not. BUT—and 


‘here is where Westinghouse research 


plays such an important part—the 
process would be utterly impractical 
without the newly perfected *Steri- 
lamp which kills bacteria with light 
and keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


* He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. In Suf- 
fern, N. Y., a bank installed it over 
the teller's windows to keep germs 
from passing with the money. A 
poultry man says it solves his turkey 
raising problems. Restaurants, hoe 
tels, bars and soda-fountains—in 
ever increasing numbers—depend 
on Sterilampsto keep glasses sterile; 
meat markets and groceries to keep 
food fresh, to reduce spoilage and 
refrigeration costs. One of the coun- 
try's largest hospitals has installed 
Sterilamps to sterilize the air in the 
operating rooms. Another in the 
nursery to protect babies in their 
cribs. 


© Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an exe 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 


EAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Kingdom importers are showing pref- byways—not with the assurance of 
erence for Australian, Canadian and 
Argentine crops because these coun- 


tries accept the pound sterling as 


' permanent reform of administrative 
agencies through some such legisla- | 
tion as has been suggested in the | 
Logan bill to provide for broad judi- 


The likelihood, according to what 
officials learned last fortnight in 
Cleveland, would be a heavier strain 
local relief agencies. Only last’ 


learned that from that day on she — success; merely with courage and 


could buy the same-kind of beef at experience and knowledge, and 


her own store. Heard that for the 


sound common sense as a guide, 


exchange. France is able to sup- | cial supervision of administrative | week did Cleveland manage to re- | 
ply her war needs from North | agencies and for more rigid rules on | store 65,000 clients to full relief al- | | ekeG. U.S. PAT: OFF 
Africa. Germany and Italy are: administrative procedure. lowances, after almost a month on — 
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PAUSE IN TRADE 
AT YEAR'S END? 


Predictions of less business ac- 
tivity as 1939 closes . . . retail trade 
hesitant in pre-Christmas period. 


,USINESS activity appears to be about at its 
maximum. Last week the adjusted index was 
estimated around 128 against 125 November aver- 
age. A decline of several points is commonly 
predicted for January. 
Steel output is showing some seasonal decline,. 
down about three points from the peak. Indus- 


trial equipment sales are off 30 per cent from 


September. 

Automotive output, with Chrysler back, has 
jumped well above 100,000 per week; 450,000 is es- 
timated for the month, against 366,000 in Novem- 
ber and 407,000 last December. Unfilled orders 
are still heavy, but new orders are reported 
slower. Trade sources estimate November retail 
deliverics—affected by the strike, of course—at 
only about 20 per cent above November 1938, 
against a 10 months’ gain over 1939 of 46 per cent. 

Housing activity, after rising more than 20 
per cent from the summer low, is tending to 
level off. Although the FHA predicts an active 


* winter, there seems to be no assurance of fur- 


ther substantial gains. 

Retail trade was high in November. Depari- 
ment. store index rose more than seasonaliy to 
94 per cent of 1923-25—a 9 point rise since May 
and highest since September 1937. But the first 
week of December brought a slump. Some im- 
provement is reported since then, but there is 
some uneasiness regarding Christmas sales, es- 
pecially in the higher-priced lines. The early 
date of Easter, also, is viewed as somewhat cloud- 
ing the spring outlook. 


Agriculture Prices 


Under War Stresses 


Disappointing effects of the war on agriculture 
are shown in a Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
report that exports of farm products have de- 
clined. Wheat prices have been strong of late 
because of extremely poor crop prospects, de- 
cline in Argentine production, and some exports 
from Canada. Cotton, too, has risen sharply 
owing to shrinkage of supplies and high jute 


“prices abroad. 


Wheat, however, is at a price where farmers 
will profit by selling loan .wheat when their 
notes fall due next spring, and cotton has 
reached a level which makes available enormous 
Government-held supplies without loss to the 
pool—a loss prohibited by law. cre 


Outlook for United States 


In New Phase of War 


With the attack on Finland, the war has en- 
tered another new phase. Russia ceases to be a 
“neutral” and Italy proclaims her readiness to 
fight if the Balkans are invaded. The final lineup, 


however, is still far from clear. The attitude of - 


neither Russia nor Italy towards the other bel- 
ligerents has yet been defined. The general ten- 
dency seems to be in the direction of a struggle 
between the newer land-block type of imperial- 
ism, represented by Germany and Russia (with 
many conflicts of interest), and the older colo- 
nial imperialism of Britain and France—with 
Italy striving to get the highest possible price 
for supporting the latter. 

Such a struggle would inevitably affect the 
United States, which in its world outlook stands 
between these two opposing systems, assimilat- 
ing fully to neither—but, of course, far more 
similar in temper to the Anglo-French. Whether 
or not this country is ever drawn into the con- 
flict, its interests will be profoundly concerned 
in the postwar settlement in which it probably 
cannot avoid some share. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


PAUL GARRETT 


Director of Public Relations, General 
Motors, at National Association of 
Manufacturers’ convention, New York: 


URS is a business civilization. lts virility de- 

rives from the union of two great forces 
working together—our form of representative 
government and our form of private enterprise. 
They are inseparable. True, a democracy appears 
inefficient. But judge an economy not by its 
pretensions but by its achievements. The very 
errors of democracy, its awkwardness, its inep- 
titudes are by-products of its strength. What 
we need is to set good propaganda against bad 
propaganda. 


ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN RAILROADS 
In current statement to the press on 
results of a.magazine survey of train 
speeds: 


TEPPING up of American passenger train 
schedules continues at an amazing pace. In 
the last year the number of separate runs oper- 
ating daily at 60 miles an hour and more in- 
creased from 864 to 997, and the daily mile-a- 
minute mileage increased 16.7 per cent. This 
places the United States far in the lead in 
amount of high-speed mileage. No. other 
period has seen such striking gains. 


GF 
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The Chart for Industry in 1940... 
Law and Trade... December Appraisal 


“TAN WD. 


BY SINESS activity in November, as measured by check payments, con- 
tinues to show an increase over the volume of a year ago. Their 
total throughout the country was 9.32 per cent larger last month than 
in November, 1938. Adjusted for prevailing higher prices, the gain 
was 7.21 per cent. The map above shows the condition of business by 
States compared with the national average. Increases in business activ- 


& 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


ity, of more or less degree, were noted in all the States save two. The 
16 States shown with double “suns” showed more than the average na- 
tional gain; the 14 States with single “suns” were very near that av- 
erage; and the 18 in eclipse were below that average. These compari- 
sons are based by The United States News on the Federal Reserve 
Board report of check payments in major cities throughout the country. 


FORECASTS FOR COMING YEAR: 
CAUSES AND DEPTH OF PREDICTED RECESSION 


* ing to be made on many tons of white paper, 
to indicate what the condition of business may 
—or might—be in 1940. As a background of 
these forecasts two pres@t conditions stand 
out sharply. 

These are, first, that there are now in view 
several “warning signals” indicating a possible 
turn in the trend; and, second, that the war to 
date gives no sign of support to American busi- 
ness. 

Among economic observers* in Washington 
there are two or three rather distinct points of 
view. All agree on one thing; namely, a set- 
back early next year. The difference is in the 
extent of the setback and what may follow. 


The seasonally adjusted Federal Reserve 
Board index for November was 125 and for De- 
cember is estimated around 127—a new all-time 
record topping the June, 1929, peak by two 
points. The consensus is that there will be 
slight change in the actual rate of physical ac- 
tivity in January. But seasonally there should 
be arise of 4 per cent. Four per cent of 127 is 
five. Hence the adjusted index is expected to 
drop to 122, starting the recession. 


The majority view is 
that the decline will con- 
tinue until April or May, 
carry in the adjusted in- 
dex to around 105-10 
(base, 1923-25 average—100). A few individ- 
uals in the group, however, believe the reces- 
sion will be considerably more severe, pushing 


New Upswing 
Expected In 
Second Quarter 


_ the index down well below 100. 


All these men look for a new rise to start 
before the end of the second quarter. Assum- 
ing a considerable volume of war orders in the 
second. half of 1940, they believe that by the end 
of next year the production index may be back 
to this December’s level. Failing large war or- 
ders, they think the recovery may fail to reach 
that high and that a more prolonged downturn 
may get under way by the fall of 1940. 

This group estimates the average FRB index 
for next year at between 110 and 115. : 


But enough already has been brought out to 
suggest that the “level” for the year is likely to 
be less important\than the direction of move- 
ment. Apparently, a “level” is not looked for 
anywhere. | 

There is another small group of qualified an- 
alysts who—while they would agree as to the 
average.‘for the year—hold quite a different 
view of the trend. They agree as to the first 


quarter setback but think it will not be severe. 


A GREAT MANY black marks are shortly go- ¢ And they disagree on what will happen in the 


second half. 

This minority group thinks there will be lit- 
tle change through the spring in the actual to- 
tal volume of industrial activity—though with 
“corrections” in individual lines. They are able 
to quote in their support the astute Dutch trad- 
ers of Amsterdam, recognized as keen observ- 
ers of the American scene. 

If there should be a maintenance of the pres- 


What industry will do in 1940, as 
economists foresee it... A slump, then 
a recovery, 


ent actual average rate through April, the cor- 


rected index would fall to about 116, since the 


seasonal calls for a gain of 9 per cent. 


These men look for no important decline “un- 
til after April.” Then, having little faith in 
war orders, they expect a substantial reaction 
running, possibly through the year. In other 
words, they look for a better first half and a 
poorer second half than the first group—but 
with a yearly average better than in 1939. 


In order to get a clear 


Where Declines view of the matter it is 
Are Likely instructive to take the 

industrial production in- 
To Be Felt P 


dex apart and see what 
makes it tick. The FRB index is a composite 
or weighted average of a great many individual 
industries, oftem moving in opposite directions. 
The question is, just where are these anticipat- 
ed declines going to come and how much will 
they affect the aggregate picture? 

A roundup of several leading authorities, 
both governmental and private, in various in- 
dustrial fields, yielded the following results: 

The most definite “correction” is expected in 
iron and steel, with the steel operating rate like- 


. ly to decline 20 per cent by the second quarter, 


which, on the official weightings, would cause 
a drop of 8 or 9 points in the whole index. Tex- 
tiles are likely to contribute 2 or 3 points more; 
mineral production, non-ferrous metals and pe- 
troleum refining another 3 to 5 points, making 
a total of 13-17 points. Subtracting 15 from 127 
would indicate about 112 as the April low. 
Some lines will hold steady or advance. Mo- 
tor vehicle output is expected to hold up well 
in the first half of next year. There have been 
“few excesses” in consumers’ goods; leather 
products and tobacco, for example, are already 


— 


An Estimate 


at rather low levels. Housing and house-build- 
ing materials are believed likely to hold “close 
to the seasonal trend” until summer, after which 
“anything can happen” in an atmosphere of war, 
politics and economic disequilibrium. 

As remarked at the outset, there is evidence 
that the general situation is getting a little 
“toppy.” Industrial production has been running 
for about three months above the estimated rate 


of consumption, and with a dull price outlook 


there is no incentive to build up very large in- 
ventories. Industrial production indices have 
risen well above the index of national income; 
the durable goods index is several points above 
that for non-durable goods; the industrial pay- 
roll index has come up to parity with the em- 
ployment index. 

All these are things which have almost uni- 
formly, in the past, preceded economic setbacks. 
They have not yet been in evidence long enough 
to suggest a severe upset like that of 1937— 
though the disequilibrium will apparently per- 
sist through January. 


The main characteris- 
tic of the whole situation 
Of the Trend is uncertainty. Definite 
By Months with confidence. But put- 
ting together results thus far, a rough guess at 
the first half movement of the FRB index would 
run something like this: January, 122; Febru- 
ary, 118; March, 115; April, 112; May, 110-15; 
June, 110-15. First half average, 115. 

In the second half a renewed upturn will 
probably be dependent upon the war. And here 
analysis suggests that the war may about as 
well be written off as a major stimulus in 1940. 
Large-scale hostilities may start in the spring; 
the war may spread; peace talk, though still 


common, is generally discounted. But the Al- 


lies, with their empires and their special agree- 
ments in Argentina and elsewhere, are largely 
independent of the United States. They will 
not be likely to buy heavily here for a good 
while unless German bombers inflict very heavy 
damage on munitions plants. 


It seems, therefore, that those who look for a 
moderate downward business trend throughout 
next year have rather the best of the argument 
—something, however, more like 1927 than 1937. 

Such development—if it comes—would clear 
the ground for an important advance in 1941-42 
based on a conjecture of favorable domestic con- 
ditions and large war demands, and carrying 
somewhat above the old 1929 boom level. ‘ 


L. M. GRAVES. 


forecasts cannot be made © 
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WHAT NEW COURT 
RULINGS PORTEND 


Recent decisions indicate a trend 
toward more Federal control over 
business ... differing judgments. 


CONSIDERABLE number of court decisions 
have lately been rendered which are of jm- 
portance to the business man. Genera] trend 
of the court rulings, under the increasingly lib- 
eralized personnel, is toward extension of gOv- 
ernmental control over business and priority of 
the civil rights of persons over rights of property. 
One outstanding recent case was in Mexico, 
where the Supreme Court validated the expro- 
priation of the 400-million-dollar American oil 
properties, subject only to compensation for 
capital “directly and legitimately invested”—and 
that spread over a period of 10 years, which the 
oil companies believe is probably equivalent to 
never. This is an outstanding example of one 
' of the important groups of obstacles in the way 
of extensive U. S. investments in Latin America. 
In the United States Federal Courts was the 
recent decision which held a railway company 
obligated to take care of employes who micht 
be displaced in a consolidation reducing the 
number of men needed to operate the line. 


Sit-Down Strike Ruling 


Limits Power of Congress 


Then there was the Apex case in Philadelphia, 
reported a week or two ago, where the Court 
seemed to turn back the clock by denying the 
power of Congress to protect interstate com- 
merce from interferences arising from a sit- 
strike. 

A little later came the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Chicago milk case. In this instance 
the Court, overruling a lower tribunal, held 
that cooperative marketing activities are subject 
to Congressional regulation through the anti- 
trust laws. This despite the power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under the New York milk 
marketing decision, to conclude marketing 
agreements controlling the handling of milk. 


It was held that in regard to milk only specific 
agreements, fixing prices and marketing pro- 
cedures, could be exempted from the anti-trust 
act, and that the co-ops had no genera! author- 
ization to enter into price-fixing arrangements 
as they might see fit. 


Extension of Control 
Over Water Power Denied 


In the New River case the Fourth Federal] 
Circuit Court denied a further extension of the 
Government’s control Over water power, one 
judge dissenting. On the basis of this dissent 
the Government is appealing to the Supreme 
Court. The point at issue is control over the 
tributaries of a navigable stream—the latter 
being specifically subject to Federal control. 

The New River in Virginia, non-navigable, is 
a tributary of the navigable Kanawha. A hydro- 
electric project was started on the New severai 
years ago, which the Federal Power Commission 
sought to bring under its control as to rates, 
security issues, etc., on the ground that the 
project affected navigation of:the Kanawha. The 
court held that all power to make such regula- 
tions rested with the State and not the Federal 
Government—regardless of any indirect inter- 
ference with navigation. The appeal is being 
taken to deny this right of State control and 
vest it in Congress, thus completing Federal 
jurisdiction over water power. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior, from an Ad- 
dress in Newark, N. J., on “Is Democ- 
racy in Peril?” 


ODAY we can’t afford to scare the country out 

of its wits by screaming that the man on 
horseback is already here. When any man tells 
you that, in America, the whim. of one man is 
the law of all, compare your life today with your 
life ten years ago, and ask yourself how you 
have heen regimented. You still have the right 
to vote, free speech, free assemblage. Your 
right in these respects are broader and better 
established than ever before. So let us forget 
“dictatorship” and “regimentation.” 


W. W. ALEXANDER 


Administrator, The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in his Annual Report: 


ECHANIZATION and rural employment are 

swiftly changing the pattern of farm labor. 
This development means a new way Of life for 
the agricultural worker, which so far does not 
offer stability of residence, security, adequate 
income or wholesome environment. Mechanized 
farms still require large numbers of workers [0F 
short periods. The problem calls for two solu- 
tions—new’and more stable employment for the 


é 
surplus workers, perhaps in subsistence farm- 


ing; and decent shelter, steadier employment 
and a chance to educate their children for sea- 


sonal migrant workers. o 
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R. Roosevelt has offered a “hand- 

\ some, prize” to Senator Robert 
A Taft (Rep.), of Onio, for a prac- 
tical formula to balance the budget. 
The President’s offer followed a 
speech at Boston in which Mr. Taft 
held a balanced budget to be neces- 
sary to check the “slide toward bank- 


Pros and cons of budget 
balancing... two proposed 


plans and the “ifs” con- 
tained in them. 


ruptey”’ and to restore “stability and 
confidence.” 


The Ohio Senator proposed that | 


Government expenses and Govern- 
ment revenues be brought into bal- 
ance somewhere between $7 and $7.5 
billion a year—about twice the-an- 
nual expenditures of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. This means a $1 bil- 
lion. increase in taxes and about a 
$2 billion cut in expenditures. 


As evidence that the Federal bud- © 


eet balancing is not an impossibility 
if vigorously attempted, Mr. Taft 
cited studies made last spring by 
the National Economy League, an 
organization of economists and 
others interested in Government 
fiscal affairs. 

The Economy League contends 
that the budget could be balanced, 


given improved business conditions, | 


at $6,364 million. Senator Taft said 
his balance would be achieved at 
about one billion dollars above the 
figure set by the Economy League. 
The League’s budget was worked 
out before war broke in Europe. In- 
creased expenditures aiready planned 
for national defense would just about 


the estimated Federal expendi- | 
of operating 


Bachra‘ 
SENATOR TAFT 
Congress may disagree 


Mr. Taft has allowed. The result 
is that, to balance the budget, unless 


he cuts down .on defense funds, he | 


would have to use the economy axe 


elsewhere at the same rate as the | 


Economy League proposes, 


Estimated Federal 
Spending for 1940 


The table in column 4 shows in de- 


tures for 1940, totaling 9.195 million 
dollars; showing estimated revenues, 
$5,800 million, and a net deficit of 
$3,395 million. The second set of fig- 
ures contains the proposed Economy 


. League budget in which the econ- 


eat up the extra billion dollars which | 


omies are itemized. 


that, should Congress adopt the cuts 
in expenditures which the League 
proposes, it would: 

1. Reduce relief costs 54 per cent 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


(emsqraza: Can Federal Deficit Be Eliminated? 


+ 


by abolishing WPA and the National 
Youth Administration, returning ad- 
ministrative responsibility for relie: 
to the states and cities, which would 
pe required to maten with 40 cents 
every 60 cents put up by the Fed- 


| eral Government for relief. 


How Proposed Economies 


Would Reduce Costs 


2. Reduce CCC costs by 37 per cent 
by cutting enrollment from 250,000 
to 200,000 persons and by reducing 
monthy cash allowances for each 
enrollee from $30 to $5. Present 
regulations require enrollees to send 
home $25 each month. 

3. Reduce farm security costs by 


| 85 per cent by curtailing loans to 
farm families. 
4. Reduce public works funds by 


62 per cent by building fewer roads, 
post offices, grade crosings, etc. 

5. Reduce farm subsidies by cut- 
ting the AAA expenses 27 per cent. 

6. Reduce defense expenses to 
“normal”, defined as 35 per cent in 
excess of the average defense out- 
lays for-the years 1931 to 1938. The 
League qualifies this item with the 
explanation that if this estimate is 
to be increased, equivalent reduc- 
tions should be made in other ex- 
penditures or new taxes should be 
levied to cover the increases. 

7. Reduce “all other’ expenses 32 
per cent. This category includes the 
all Government 
departments and the many inde- 
pendent agencies. It also includes 
Salaries of Congressmen, judges and 
most other Federal employes. 

No reductions are proposed for So- 
cial Security payments or veterans’ 


pensions. 
Analysis of the proposals shows | 


Suppose Mr. Taft, as President, 
had won his battle with the Budget 
Director and with the various de- 
partments who are always needing 


increased personnel, whose person- 


CONGRESS AND THE BUDGET: 


+ 


posse up studies of budget es- 
timates of appropriations for the 
1941 fiscal year, five House subcom- 
mittees last week questioned scores 
of officials. Now they will take a 
breathing spell until after Christmas. 

Full Budget Bureau proposals will 


Requests for funds from 
federal agencies for 1941 | 
fiscal year—new budget 
items before House com- 
mittees. 


hot be known until President Roose- 
Veit lays before Congress his mes- 
sage on that subject. But the frag- 
mentary glimpses thus far indicate 
cuts in many directions. 


The House “economy bloc,” led by 


Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of | 


Virginia, will fight to nold appropria- 
tions down. 

House appropriations subcommit- 
tees last week completed hearings on 
budget estimates for the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Post 
State, and Commerce. 
bOssibility additions may be suomit- 
ted before final action on these sup- 
Ply bills by the full committee. 


Justice, Navy, and Treasury have 
been heard in part. Not all agencies 


Offices Appropriation Bill have com- 
bieted their presentations support- 
10g the estimates. Other bills have 
hot been touched yet. 


Defense Appropriations 


In Two Categories 


President Roosevelt informed a 
Press conference at Warm Springs 
Tecently that in the budget esti- 
Mates for the fiscal year 1941, which 
he will submit to Congress the first 
week in January, national defense 
items will be listed in two classes, 
one having to do with the usual 
Maintenance and progressive activi- 
“es of the armed services and the 
other containing increases regarded 
aS necessary in view of war in 
Europe and desire to place the 


United States in a position to defend 
its peace. 


Office, 
_normal national defense proposals 
There is a | : 


‘It is believed that the “B” nation- | 


a defense budget, containing items 
Which probably would not have ap- 
Deared, or if they had appeared 
Would have been in smaller figures, 
ad there been no war in Europe, 
Will run around $500,000,000. The “A” 


Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUM 
His “economy bloc” to fight 


HOLDING DOWN EXPENSES 


+ increase the wealth of the nation.” 


+ 


But while Congress accepts the 
budget in the form in which the Ex- 
ecutive presents it, Congress does 
not always adopt recommendations 


for fundamental changes, those 
which could be made only by law, 
| that the President suggests. Thus, 


it has taken no action on Mr. Roose- 


tion, will be returned 


velt’s suggestion that “such portions 
of the cost of public projects as are 
Clearly self-liquidating should oc- 
cupy a separate category in budget- 
ary reporting.” 


In proposing capitalization of 
some of the,Government expendi- 
tures for ph¥sical improvements, the 
President had cited as an example 
outlays of more than $120,000,000 for 
the Boulder Canyon project which 
appeared in several annual budget 
estimates of expenditures “notwith- 
standing that the total cost of the 
project including capitalized inter- 
est during the period of construc- 
to the Gov- 


ernment in 50-years, with interest.” 


items, those which would have been | 


in the national defense budget re- 
gardless of war or peace abroad, 
probably will be larger ‘han last 


year because of the necessity of im- 


plementing expansions made then. 
As a matter of fact, the President, 
in effect, separated normal and ab- 


in his budget message of last Janu- 
ary, but without segregating the fig- 
ures in the tables of prospective ap- 


| propriations and fiscal year expend- 
Proposals for the Departments of | 


itures. He submitted to Congress 
the regular budget estimates 


ations and said thaf later he would 
submit requests for approximately 
$500,000,000 for national defense 
items, which was done and appeared 
in a supplemental military appro- 
priation bill. 


Double Budgets Now 
For Several Years 

For several vears, budget esti- 
mates have segregated “recovery 
and relief” items, 
cies, from the estimatfs for the reg- 
ular activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Treasury statements have 
reflected this segregation. 

“The public has peen showing an 
increased interest in the adoption 
by the Government of a form of 
budget which would conform more 


| Department, 


of | 


| receipts, expenditures and appropri- 
Included in the huge Independent | 


nored the request. 


various agen- | 


Suggestions Accepted; | 
And Others Ignored 


Congress has accepted some of the 
Suggestions of the President sub- 
mitted in his budget messages, and 
if has ignored others. 


| , 
In Mr. Roosevelt’s budget message 


of January, 1936, he recommended 
authority to transfer funds within a 
to permit flexibility, 
and this power was granted within 
definite limits. However, in that 
Same message the President urged 
repeal of Section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural ‘Adjustment Act, which makes 
permanent transfer each year to the 
Department of Agriculture of 30 per 
cent of the customs receipts to be 
Spent in promoting disposal of farm 
Surpluses, and the lawmakers 


ig- 


In his budget message of January, | 


1937, President Roosevelt asked that 


the Civilian Conservation Corps be | 


made permanent and twice since 
then Congress has refused to do this. 


In 1938, the President recom- 


' mended that the Chief Executive be 


cut vetoing 


nearly to the practice followed in — 


commercial _ business,” 
Roosevelt said in his budget message 
to Congress last January. “There 
has been some criticism’ of the Gov- 
ernment’s practice of including in 
its budgetary expenditures amounts 
disbursed for loans or for self-liqui- 
dating projecis or for other ex- 
traordinary capital outlays which 


President | 


granted authority to veto single 
items in an appropriation bill with- 
the entire measure, a 
power possessed by governors of sev- 
eral States, but Congress failed to 
act. It did, however, recommend 
that there be an annual appraisal of 
assets and liabilities of the Com- 
modity CreditCorporation. 

Last January, the President recom- 
mended an extension of the principle 
of the 1938 Commodity Credit ap- 
praisal law to other lending agencies, 
including the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Congress did not act, 
but the Republicans propose to offer 


| a bill to that end in the 1940 session. 


Federal Expenditures 


Estimated Under Eco- 
Fiscal vear nomy League 
94 proposals 
(In millions of dollars) 
Relief: ° 
WPA ete. $1,552 700 
285 180 
Farm Security 203 25 
Total Relief $2,040 $ 905 
Public Works: 
General $ 545 $ 200 
TVA 40) 40 
REA 42 40) 
Emergenev 473 
Loans & Grants 6 100 
Total $1,156 $ 430 
Social Security 928 1,040 
Miscellaneous 
AAA 694 500 
Natl. Detense 1,520 1,030 
Interest 1,950 1,025 
Veterans 539 
All other 1,288 875 
Total $5,091 $3,989 
Grand Total $9,195 $1,364 
Revenue, (est.) 5,800 5,800 
Grand Total $9,195 $6,364 
Deficit $3,395 $ 504 


nel always want raises. 
What then would Mr. Taft’s Con- 
gress do to his reduced budget. His 


hardest job would be te sell Congress 


on reducing farm subsidies. The 
pressure from the present Congress 
is to increase, not decrease, farm 
subsidies, 


Would Congressmen give up the 


bridges, new grade crossings, new 
roads or new post offices for their 


districts as the reductions in pub- 
lic works expenditures would re- 


Would they cut their own 
allowances? 


quire? 
salaries and travel 

Would the Congress reduce 
relief? Would they abandon the 
National Youth Administration? The 
non-Government American Youth 
Commission is now pressing for in- 
creased appropriation for youth aid. 

Mr. Taft might even have trouble 
selling Congress on the cooperative 


League proposes. 
farm | 


| 


relief program which the Economy 
The experience 
of his own State, Ohio, in meeting 
local relief emergencies has resulted 
in a major relief crisis in Cleveland 


| this month. 


Nor will Mr. Taft’s budget bal- 


_amcing effort be made easier because 


it requires an increase of about one 
billion dollars in taxes. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE ITEM 


IN THE BUDGET OF CIVILIZATION 


OPPER has served man for some 5500 years 


—yet today, as never before, the “red metal” 


: is indispensable to civilization. Continuing the 


trend started sixty years ago when the great Ana- 


conda mines at Butte, Montana began systematic 


production at the dawn of our electrical age, copper 


in abundance is available to foster new achieve- 


ments in raising our standards of living. 


Copper’s most vital service is of course rendered 


to the electrical industry. For without great quan- 


tities of copper, the growth of electricity would 


have been immeasurably retarded. Yet the devyel- 


opment of new alloys and new products has cx- 


tended copper’s applications far beyond its uscful- 


ness as a conductor of electricity. In our homes 


and automobiles, in heating, refrigeration and air 


conditioning, even in the welding shops that have 


replaced the village blacksmith, there you will find 


copper and its = serving economically and well. 


Because of its adaptability to varied requirements 


. . . because its rustlessness imparts exceptional 


durability .. 


. copper is economical indeed. Of all 


commercial metals, copper and its many useful al- 


loys combine to best advantage the properties of 


high electrical and thermal conductivity, worka- 


bility, strength and resistance to corrosion. 


Copper—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through 


whose development America has prospered greatly. 


Essential though copper is today to every activity 


of modern man, much is yet to come... through 


continued research and constantly improving 


methods of fabrication. 


Anaco 


from mine to consumer 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 


39260 
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‘In ‘proportion as the structure of a govern- 
rent gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
‘val that public opinion should be enlightened” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 51 


December 18, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


of correcting extremes. 
The “investigating committee’—an institution 
often abused but on the whole constructively use- 
ful—has been successfully squelched by the “left wing- 
ers” in the present Administration for six years. 

But today at last Congress is carrying out the mandate 
of a public opinion which gave the Republicans a sub- 
stantial increase in the House of Representatives in 
November, 1938, and returned to office a considerable num- 
ber of “unpurged” independent Democrats. This coalition 
by majority vote created a committee of five last summer 
who reflect the nation’s desire to know the facts about one 
of the New Deal operations—the regulation of employer- 
employee relations in America—a power acquired not by 
constitutional amendment but by judicial interpretation. 

The American people are entitled to know all the 
facts about their government and it is neither good 
sportsmanship nor good politics for a majority party 
ever to. use its power to keep legislative inquiries from 
being made. 


Heretofore under the Demo- 
cratic regime when an investi- 
gation has been ordered, the tac- 


COMMITTEE the with Ad- 


ministration friends and thus shut off hostile witnesses 
or the work of special investigators who might turn up 
evidence criticizing the governmental agency investigated. 

The committee appointed to study the Labor Board and 
Wagner law—headed by Representative Howard Smith 
of Virginia, Democrat,—is the first investigation in the 
House of Representatives in six years that isn’t con- 
trolled by the Administration, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Dies Committee, whose activities have met 
with a cynical crossfire from the New Dealers. 

Incidentally, we have been hearing a good deal of talk 
about the “unfairness” of the Dies Committee. We now 
hear already from the radicals the same thing about the 
Smith Committee because it refuses to let Labor Board 
members draw smoke screens across the trail of Commit- 
tee disclosures. 

But did we hear anything from the “left wingers” 
when the so-called Lobby Committee, headed by Senator 
Black of Alabama, Democrat, was rummaging in private 
files of American citizens and getting private telegrams 
through the improper assistance of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—an act which was formally 
denounced by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? Was Senator Black ever reproved 
by the Administration for this unwarranted search and 
seizure in his unfair use of private telegrams? Was he not 
promoted to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to sit in approving judgment on the 
-arbitrary acts of governmental commissions like the La- 
bor Board itself? : 


NEW DEALERS 


No, not a word came from the 


PERSONNEL OF 


BOARD IS NOT © aia they speak up when the Sen- 
THE ISSUE ate Civil Liberties Committee 

refused to explore improper acts 
by labor racketeers which were as bad as some of the 
acts of espionage conducted by employers. 

It doesn’t pay for one political party or faction to go 
to extremes in squelching criticism or opposition, and the 
majority in Congress who hitherto have failed to let in 
the light of inquiry now will pay a heavier penalty in the 
court of public opinion for their acts of suppression. 

The Smith Committee has before it a task of tran- 
scendent importance. It is examining the whole problem 
of employer-employee relations as the Federal Govern- 
ment nowadays undertakes to regulate them. 

Until the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner law, it 
was deemed incredible by most well-informed ‘lawyers 
that the Federal authority could be invoked to regulate 
labor relations through the device of some remote ‘con- 
nection between production and distribution in interstate 
commerce. 

But now that the Supreme Court has spoken and the 
Wagner Law has been in operation for more than two 
years since; the American people want to know the truth 
about how it.really is functioning. 


At the last session of Congress there was a substantial » 


sentiment throughout the country in favor of making 


EPRESKNTATIVE government has its own way 


“left wingers” at that time nor 


THE CORRECTIVE 


House Committee Investigating Labor Board and Wagner Act Is the First Thorough Inquiry Into fuctes ; 
Operations of a Governmental Commission in Many. Years—lts Value as a Guide to 
Future Amendments of the Law and a Stimulus to Further Surveys 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


an inquiry into the labor problem. But the Adminis- 
tration managed with the aid of friendly chairmen in 
both houses to keep the hearings on the Wagner Act 
from being anything but a dry-as-dust repetition of legal 
rulings. There was no delving into the fundamentals 
of human error which had rendered the Wagner Act with 
its noble objectives an impediment rather than a help 
to modern business expansion. There was no confession 
of mistakes but instead an adamant refusal to press for 
any material amendments to the law itself. 

It would be a grave mistake if the members of the 
present Labor Board, on the other hand, should approach 
the Smith Committee now with a feeling that they are 
personal defendants because they are accused of misin- 
terpreting powers of government. It would be equally 
wrong if the Committee assumed that the things com- 
plained of in Labor Board decisions were merely due to 
the personal equation in the Board or its staff. 

The Wagner Law basically is a broadly phrased statute 
with‘ a desirable objective—the promotion of collective 
bargaining. Congress carelessly delegated power to the 
Labor Board to do many things which it never really in- 
tended to sanction. 

It is the Wagner Law which must be carefully scruti- 
nized though, to be sure, this can only be done through a 


detailed examination of the way the law 1 is being admin- 
istered every by the Board. 


The first week’s hearings at 
times have been sensational. They 
are not a surprise to many em- 


ORIGINALLY 
ployers who have had first-hand 
AT FAULT experience with the “irregulari- 


ties” which Dr. W. M. Leiserson, newest member of the 


CONGRESS 


Board, complained of as soon as he began to get in behind - 


the scenes of the Board’s activities. 
The employers of America have been almost unanimous 
in their complaints about the unfair operations of the 


Wagner law but too many of them have not realized, 
_ as indeed Congress itself apparently did not, that when 


the power to determine a “unit appropriate” for collec- 
tive bargaining is delegated to a national board, the 
authority is given to regulate labor unions as well as 
arbitrarily to dictate the form of organization which the 
employer must recognize irrespective of whether it fits 
the working conditions in his plant or industry or locality. 

The Board has unquestionably been guilty of instances 
of maladministration. Some of the revelations last week 
indicate a faulty concept of public duty and public power 
in a democratic system where government is never fair 
when it is class conscious. But in the main the mistake 
was made by the Congress in delegating broad powers 
of legislation through the unlimited authority to regu- 
late the conduct of millions of persons by a revolutionary 
statute. 


The power to regulate labor re- 


DELEGATION lations in America in some re- 
OF AUTHORITY spects is greater than the power 
UNPRECEDENTED of any state or city government 


and certainly it is a much greater 
governing poe than any Federal agency has ever exer- 
cised before. 

To penetrate the inner operations of almost every busi- 
ness and industry, every office and shop, every bank and 
every service institution and to be able to pass judgment 
on the thousand and one cases of friction growing out of 
dismissals and disciplinary routine is to exercise an au- 
thority which under our system of government has never 
before been vested in any governing body. 

What we have created in fact is a dual system of gov- 
ernment—with the Labor Board able to direct employer- 
employee relations for tens of millions of persons, file 
indictments at will and act as judge, prosecutor and jury, 
subject only to a limited review by the courts. 

And what kind of review? The statute specifies its own 
strait-jacket of unfairness. The law says the ruling must 
be final if based pn “findings of fact” by the Board. But 
who is to say wlat_are the facts? The Board can make 
inferences and surmises and disregard rules of evidence, 
and only now and then can a court of review get at the 
factors which have. prompted an unjust ruling because 
they are so readily concealed behind a maze of-examiners’ 
reports and investigators’ testimony. i 


Instance after instance already has been disclosed by 


the Smith Committee to show that regional offices of the 
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INFLUENCE 


for labor unions, aided and abetted by a friendly Admin- 


‘ting for the Democratic national ticket in 1936. 


-astic “left wingers.” 


“ministration want it, and certainly not to weaken the col- 


= 


Board and staff employees worked in collusion with labor 
unions and considered themselves in duty bound to assist 
union organizers, even to the point of conducting informal 
conferences with union leaders to help them in their boy- 
cotts or to frame complaint charges as part of a cam- 
paign of coercion upon the employer. Thus the Board 
and the law were used as a form of legalized blackmail. 


AGENTS OF 
PARTISANSHIP 


biguously written and it is hand- 

_ ed over to zealots to administer 
the result will be arbitrary and capricious and, of course, 
unjust action. 

But were they merely zealots? The characterization will 
be refuted and the cause defended as “liberalism.” Many of 
the New Dealers have the same “liberal” conception about 
the Wagner Act that they have had about other statutes. 
That conception is a theory of governmental authority 
which the chairman of the SEC naively expressed only 
last week when he said “even though we do not have direct 
power to control” the Commission felt that “a way can be 
found” to bring about the result sought. 

The administrators of the Wagner Act have felt they 
had a mandate from Congress to promote collective bar- | 
gaining. To do this, they believed earnestly that they must 
favor national labor organizations. and discriminate 
against local independent unions. This same line of rea- 
soning caused them to feel sympathetic with professional 
unions and monopolies, and to consider the employer as 
always the foe of collective bargaining. 

No constructive thought was given to the damaging 
effect of such tactics on employer-employee ‘relations or 
upon the busiriess structure or upon the re-employment 
so sorely needed these last two years. Instead, the admin- 
istrators of the law frankly showed their partisanship 


Such indefensible perform- 


istration which, in turn, had allowed itself to become con- : 
siderably in debt to a large national labor union. (The 
CIO, for instance, was a heavy contributor of campaign 
funds and operated as an active mechanism for vote-get- 


Today the A F of L denounces 
such use of workers’ dues for 


ACT MUST political purposes and calls for 
amendment of the Federal Cor- 


BE AMENDED rupt Practices Act to prevent 
similar collections in 1940. These disclosures at last week’s 
session of the Smith Committee are in themselves a sad | 
commentary on abuse of governmental power and the 

desire of groups to exert an improper influence on govern- 


THE WAGNER 


mental agencies. 


But we have heard only one week of testimony—enough 
to show, nevertheless, that the statute and the Board must 
be thoroughly examined so that the American people 
may correct through the Congress the mistakes written 
in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

The Labor Board personnel comprises largely enthusi- 
They were appointed with that idea 
in mind. They did not have the experience of the moder- 
ates in politics who know how.to gain liberal objectives by 
holding the scales even.. They have taken the view that 
the law must be interpreted only to promote the interests 
of national unions irrespective of whether employer-em- 
ployee relations were coincidentally broken down and men 
were consequently thrown out of employment. 

The Wagner Act must be amended because the eco- 
nomic system cannot possibly function if it is to be impeded 
by any bureaucratic control of human relations between 
employer and employee. 

The Wagner Act must be amended in order to permit 
workers to work, and employers to go ahead with their | 
right to create jobs and thus help to increase the govern- | 
ment’s tax-receipts whilst cutting down its relief load. | 

The Wagner Act must be corrected not because em- : 
ployers want it, not because political opponents of the Ad- 


lective bargaining rights of American workers. | 
“ The Congress elected in 1938 had a mandate to correct : 
the-mistakes of the New Deal. Formation of the Smith | 
Committee is the first major step in that direction. There | 
should now be voted by Congress other investigations of* : 
governmental commissions and boards. It is democracy’s 
‘way to get at the truth—and democracy’s way to find the 
remedy for economic ills aggravated by class legislation. 
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